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& NEW ZEALAND 


CANADA 


CEYLON 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


RR 
AUSTRALIA 


SOUTH AFRICA 


UNITED KINGDOM 


me ofp 


COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


The Elephant consults the Lion 


‘Between you and me,’ says the Elephant to the Lion, ‘there 
are 150,000 miles of submarine cable.’ 

‘And between you and me,’ replies the Lion, ‘there are more 
than 200,000 miles of wireless circuits. So if I can’t get in 
touch with you one way, I can always find you in another.’ 
These are round figures—or, to be more specific, round-the- 
world figures. On the map, the miles between the Lion of 
the United Kingdom and the Elephant of Ceylon, are a 
matter of four figures only. But the miles that link them in 


the chain of Commonwealth communications are many | 


times greater. 


and from Ceylon. The Post Office in Ceylon sends and 


receives messages there. Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns the | 


cables under the sea which link the two. Indeed, it owns and 


maintains the whole 150,000 mile Commonwealth cable 
system. The Company, also, owns and operates wircless 
stations in the Colonial territories which relay messages 
between the eight senior countries of the Commonwealth, 
and provides a network of 114 telegraph circuits. 

The headquarters of Cable & Wireless Ltd. are in London. 
Its day-to-day business is carried out between the eight 
sovereign nations of the Commonwealth; in the Colonial 


territories and in foreign countries in which concessions are 
held. 


| How these services are carried out is explained in a 40-page illustrated 
In the United Kingdom the Post Office handles messages to | 


booklet “‘World Wide Communication’’, which gives many interesting 
details about the Company’s equipment, operations and administration. 
A copy will be sent to you without charge if you will write, mentioning 
this paper, to:—The Public Relations Officer, Cable & Wireless Ltd., 


| Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 





‘6 ie DONE, Mr. Watt!”’ 


said his cronies. 
Answered James, with 
the faintest of grins: 
“Pd be more contented, 
if what I'd invented was 


CURTIS—THE SMOOTHEST OF GINS!” 


And being a history student, 
You're probably wanting to ask: 

“What makes Curtis Gin 
so much smoother?” 


The answer’s-MATURING IN CASK! 


CURTIS GIN 
Soother 
because it’s matured in cask 


Curtis Distillery Co. Ltd., 13 New Burlington Street, London, W.1 


Estd. 1769. Also blenders of Scotsman's Head Whisky 
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HARD GLOSS PAINT = 


Ned, 


Outsize job 


Outside painting is quite a different proposition from inside 
painting. Outside painting has to do a protective job, and if 
that job is ever neglected the very soundness of the building 
may be endangered. It’s as simple as that, and as serious. 

What kind of paint can protect a door, a window frame, a 
cement-rendered or stucco front from the ceaseless attack of 
British weather ? What kind of paint needs fewer repaints, 
and less expensive repaints because it doesn’t crack or flake ? 


The answer has been proved good over centuries. 


White Lead Paint Lasts. 
Magnet White Lead Base HARD GLOSS Paint is the 


up-to-date version of this trusty friend. Hard Gloss. Lasting 


Protection. A range of 32 intermixable colours. If your 


Decorator doesn’t tell you, you tell your Decorator .. . 


MAGNET for the OY“ ZOE 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED (Cay 


LONDON NEWCASTLI CHESTER 
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16th Century German Engraving 
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I hold every mana debtor to his profession 


FRANCIS BACON (1561-1626) 


Every man is a debtor to the world: to his parents; his schoolmaster; his friends 
and employers. He owes them his existence; his knowledge; his happiness and his 
daily bread. 

To his profession, he has another debt: that due to generations past whose integrity 
and skill have given his calling the reputation it enjoys. To them he owes his status 
as a worker and a thinker. 

*Profession’ carries a wider meaning now than it did once; and professional status, in 
common talk, is extended to many functions in industry and commerce. But it is not 
won lightly; a iong record of public responsibility, and private service, must come first. 
How can such a debt be repaid? Only by handing on still higher standards —and a 


higher status — than those of yesterday, to the makers of industry to-morrow. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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O% yoy! veal cream 





and shortcake tor tea! 


(Its plum wonderful!) 


PLUM SHORTCAKE 


Sieve together 12 oz. flour, pinch of 
salt and 2 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder. Rub in 3 oz. margarine 
until mixture resembles fine 
breadcrumbs. Mix to soft dough 
with 1 egg and j-) pint milk. Knead 
lightly, divide in two. Flatten 
(4 in. high) into 2 greased sandwich 
tins. Brush each with butter and 
bake in fairly hot oven for 10-15 
minutes 

Remove from tins and spread with 
lots of whipped cream. Halve and 
stone the plums. Pile over one 
shortcake with sigar and cream, 
then cover with second cake, Pile 
on more plums and crown the lot 
with a generous pouring of 
whipped cream. 


+ * * 
Acoffee tip... float cream on sweet 
black coffee by tipping it over the 


back of aspoon...so you sip coffee 
through cream delicious! 








A summer’s day, fresh fruit and lots of whipped cream—how 
heavenly! Brighten your summer days with delicious cream; 
you can afford it nowadays, prices are so low. 

Use Single Cream to pour over fruit and sweets; it’s superb 
with cereal and porridge, and of course with coffee. Double Thick 
whips really well. Use it for cake-fillings—or folded into rice 
puddings—or to crown special desserts. To be certain of having a 
wonderful summer, place a regular order with your dairy! 
Remember, also, to store tins of sterilised cream for emergencies. 


Today — and every day / 
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Apples for 
health. .so 











®@ 
B ul mM 4 rc me You must come up and see my 


Aga one evening, darling. 
for me 


An apple a day is the first rule of good health. Bulmer’s 


cider is made from the juice of ripe fresh apples; to drink it AGA HEAT LIMITED w 
each day is a pleasant way of keeping fit. When you are alta pet ate po sel mete ca ng 
tired or thirsty you will be delighted to feel how a glass of 

Bulmer’s refreshes you. 


Bulmer’s—the most popular cider of all 
H. P. BULMER & CO. LTD., HEREFORD 
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a FOR ATTRACTIVE 
CLIST 

NAILS 
Every family should have a 2/6 Tube 
or Jar of Perox-Chlor the nail and 
Hand Cleaner. A small tube will last 
for months. A very small amount 


only is required to whiten the hands 
and nails. 


E? Dérox-Chlor | / 
Art Dessert s/ETOX- 1 MOY 


* FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 


... like Kunzle Cakes—a compliment to Good Taste =a A Y M By 
( KUNZLE Lto BIRMINGHAM rs 


ENGLAND HOUSEWIFE GARDENER SCHOOLBOY FISHERMAN SCHOOLMaSTER 




















m-w.69 
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Packages will be punished! 


This may not be standard practice in most ware- 
houses — but it docs happen. And if it happens to your 


product, then let us hope it is packed in a “‘Fiberite” case. 


Forty-five years’ experience has taught us that 
packing cases must face a wide variety of buffets and 


blows. This experience, coupled with constant research, 


h» enables “ Fiberite”’ cases to withstand these hazards. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs 


Manufacturers of : “ THAMES BOARD ” for cartons and box making; “‘ FIBERITE” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated board; “ ESSEX ” Wallboard 


#6 6-1196-75 





Don’t 


be Vague 
ask for 


The Oldest Scotch 
Whisky Distillers 
in the World 





Player’s 


The inevitable choice for those who 


appreciate the finer things in life. 


Packed mn boxes of 30 and FOO 


JOUN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL 
TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN @ TRELAND), LTD. 
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The Directors at Accles & Pollock who never do things 
by halves are now back at the office 
having spent some days behind bars 
in the best public houses brewers are most particular 
about the cleanliness and quality of beer passing along 
the pipe lines from the cellar Accles & Pollock 

arrived full of enthusiasm for the merits 

of Stainless Steel Tubes we can vouch for it 
these smooth bores are practically indestructible 

and fully vermin-proof 


In which the Directors are allowed mS i not being subject to corrosion they can 
to have their own sweet way. | 


be thoroughly cleaned to the barmaid’s 
- 


: ai REN Sil Pa." 
{ SEE WHAT | MEAN, ) ACCLES & POLLOCK N { } : S complete satisfaction in almost no 
) Be a ; % 
ACCLES? — AN . rN : 
\ . ‘ ‘ time gentlemen 
] ADVERTISEMENT \ | MAKERS OF } = See é 
\ 7a rsa WHAT *\ STEEL ~7v i = S of the brewing industry are thus finding 
~~ WE MAKE - , y ; 
Rx 3, ob nae = . oe stainless steel tubes save a large amount 
x) ANY 7 C 4 of money in the long run which 
“\ NONSENSE! J \ 5 
ee | : : " Ee : o 
Bi. 13 * 3 = Vy / 


is no small beer 








Accles & Pollock Lid + Oldbury + Birmingham + A ® Company « Makers and manipulators of precision tubes in plain carbon, alloy and stainless steels, and other metals - Largest stocks in the country 
iuw 











‘My Daily Mail 


i FIND my Daily Mail a friendly fellow. Too 
many papers are all snap and snarl. ‘ Com- 
ment’ is about my favourite leading article, 
sound, independent sense, finely written. 


I like my old friends Illingworth and Lane- 
Norcott (though I do not see enough of Maurice): 
and Don Iddon, who paints with such gusto the 
best picture of the States. I even like Peter 
Quennell, though he never reviews my books. 








IR ALAN P. HERBERT spent two years reading Law at Oxford 
S and fifteen making it at Westminster—not to mention 
nine years in the Naval service carning two good conduct 
badges. Readers of his essays in humour know him affection- 
ately as A.P.H.; theatre-goers have loved his |i >retti for comic 
operas and Cochran revues: inexpert pools punters are 
grateful for his published tips on permutations. Here he is 
in his riverside home at Hammersm‘th 


by SIR ALAN HERBERT 


I like the Pools Department, though the type is 
not good for cld eyes. I like Tanfield’s Diary 
and other odd corners. 


I like the look and feel of the paper. It does 
not shout at me with enormous headlines: it 
does not offend me with a hysterical make-up, 
and too many pointless pictures. In short, I am 
glad to throw the Daily Mail a friendly flower 
or two.” 
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The Schweppshire Way of Life 


6. Gl 


The naturalists of Schweppshire have long 
led the world in_ bird-watching, spider- 
watching, dandelion-watching and in fact 
watching. The time came, of course, when 
there were more watchers than watched; more 
naturalists than nature. 
to do simply is really watch, Schweppshire 
did not allow etiquette or the old-fashioned 
shibboleths of the game to prevent them from 
providing an easy answer to this difficult 
question. 


Since what we have 


Because the watching of birds ts, if possible, 
more O.K. than anything else, we provide 
the birds. Butas live birds are usually difficult 
brown smudges which dart across the eyes 
before they can be scen, and since all look 
almost exactly alike anyhow, our birds are 
(a) dummy and (b) impossible not to tell apart 
See above three decoy ducks floating alone 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE 


I[ARANTEED 


iy 


LASTS 


BIRD-WATCHING 


THE 


WHOLE 


Pond in a 
Ornithological Union Sanctuary. 


on a_ Trust Schweppshire 
Look again 
at the rolling sand dune which now you 
will see, perhaps, is a large piece of ordinary 
undercarpet cleverly camouflaged. Beneath it, 
how many watchers can you see? On the left 
is Max Nicholschweppes making notes on the 
lack of movement observable through a peri 
scope. Next is Eric Schwosking, capturing an 
unforgettable moment of unwild life. Peter 
Schwott, of Schwevern Wildfowl Trust fame, 
identifies with the help of his own identification 
book, the identity of the bird marked with an 
arrow, which is, of course, the bird marked 
with an arrow. Observing through binoculars 
are observers. 
In the inset, Ludwig Henn records on the 
spot, after an eighteen-hour vigil, the typical 
squeaks of an actual weathercock. 


Written by Stephen Potter, designed by Lewitt- Hin 


DRINK THROUGH 














Alice 


in Posterlanc 
“He runs with all his might,” } wnted the Lion, 
“but Ll ran with might and mane, you know 
“My Goodness,” Alice exclaimed, ‘tyou 
“Your Goodness pull — my dear young lady 
pull has nothing to do wath it,”” said the Lion, 
“It's the Keeper's Goodness I’m attet the 
Goodness tin his Guinness. | haven't the strength 
to catch hum tll Ive had a Guinness.” 
“Bue you can't have the Guinness till you catch 
him,’ Alice objected. 


“ know,’ said the | hon, °° | hat’s what make: in 


such a wild animal.” 


GUINNESS 
IS GOOD FOR YOU 


lugust 11 


T9S4 
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THE GREYHOUND RACING ASSOCIATION TRUST LTD. 
APPROVAL OF PREFERENCE STOCK REPAYMENT 


The Twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting of The Greyhound Racing 
Association Trust Limited was held on 22nd July in London. 

Mr. Francis S. Gentle, Chairman and Managing Director, in the course 
of his speech, stated that attendances and totalisator turnover had con- 
tinued to fall because of the continued effect of the discriminatory 10 per 
cent Pool Betting Duty, the reduction in the volume of money available 
for entertainment and the competition of ‘Television. 

Against the £62,000 recommended in dividends, there was a “ staggering 
tax bill” of £1,759,000: the main item in this was £1,192,000 for the 
10 per cent Pool Betting Duty which applies only to totalisator betting on 
greyhound racecourses and not to any other form of betting: this was the 
Duty which Sir Stafford Cripps had imposed a few months after his 
predecessor, Mr. Dalton, had said that such a duty would be unjust and 
should be repudiated by all right-thinking men and women: the Board 
would continue to fight against this Tax at every opportunity. 

The Group’s Trading Profit had nevertheless risen from £213,000 to 
£234,000 and one of the main factors contributing to that improvement 
had been the continued careful exercise of economy in all directions to 
meet changing circumstances. 

But the Company’s business had been built up to its pre-eminence in the 
greyhound racing world by giving first consideration to the interests of 
its Patrons, on whom it was dependent, and there had been no lowering 
of “*G.R.A. standards.” 

For the success of this policy of planned economies, the Board took 
pleasure in according the main credit to the General Managers and Depart- 
mental Heads who, working from first-hand knowledge of local conditions, 
had co-operated most loyally and effectively in accomplishing savings 
wherever these could be effected without detriment to the efficiency of 
the organisation or its service to its Patrons. 

After the Chairman had replied to questions, the Accounts and the 
Directors’ Report thereon were adopted, the 10 per cent dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock was confirmed and the retiring Directors were re-elected. 

Introducing Special Resolutions for the repayment of 50 per cent of the 
£800,000 8 per cent Cumulative Preference Stock, the Chairman explained 
that the method would be to convert the Preference Stock into Preference 
Shares of £1 each, then to repay 10/- in cash on each Preference Share and 
thereby to reduce the nominal amount of each of the said Shares from £1 
to 10/-. The holder of each £1 of 8 per cent Cumulative Preference Stock 


would be repaid 10/- in cash and be left with one 8 per cent Cumulative 
Preference Share of 10/- fully paid. The Ordinary Stock at present 
divided into units of 1/- would be converted into Ordinary Shares of | 
each 

The Board's decision to recommend this repayment of Capital had beer 
reached after careful consideration and after full consultation with th 
Company's professional advisers, and the Board were convinced that it 
was in the best interests of the Company. ‘The Company's liquid position 
was strong and the £400,000 of cash resources which it was proposed to 
utilise in the repayment was surplus to the Company's requirements 

When replying to questions, the Chairman remarked that the Board 
proposal had been criticised from directly opposed points of view: the 
were some who urged that the whole £800,000 of Preference Stock should 
be repaid and there were others who urged that nothing at all should b« 
re paid 


It should be borne in mind that a resolution to repay Capital must 
receive the approval of the Court before it became effective. ‘The Board 
did not agree that it would be in the best interests of the Company to repay 
the whole £800,000: such a proposal would require a new Special Reso 
lution with due notice given and it would doubtless meet with opposition 
moreover, having regard to advice received from Counsel on points which 
the Chairman detailed, the Board did not believe that it would be approved 
by the Court. 

To those Members who were opposed to having anything repaid, th 
Chairman earnestly submitted that the proposal to repay £400,000 wa 
in the best interests of the Company. 

‘To those who would have preferred repayment of £800,000, the Chair 
man recommended that they should support the proposal to repay £400,000 
lest, by opposing it, they might get nothing repaid 


which would not be 
in the best interests of the Company. 


It was impossible to please everyone when there were so widely divergent 
views, but the Board had given a great deal of consideration to this matter 
and they were recommending the repayment of £400,000 of Preference 
Capital in the firm conviction that this was in the best interests of th 
Company. 

The Board's recommendation was accepted by the Meeting and 


relative Special Resolutions were adopted subject to confirmation b 
Court 


the 
the 

















TENSION-DRIED, GUM-DIPPED RAYON CORD MAKES Firestone TYRES 


THE STRONGEST AND LONGEST WEARING 


FIT Firestone LEAKPROOF TUBES 


THEY COST NWO FBECRE 
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The Whispering fish introduces... 


The Whiting 
on the wall 


N” ALWAYS, as you see, does the writing on the wall 
presage disaster. Rather, in this case, does it conjure 
up memories of past culinary triumphs, visions of yet 
more distinguished dishes to come. First, perhaps, when 
you see the whiting sign, you think of “Merlans au fines 


herbes ” or “ Merlans au gratin’; and then, appetite 


whetted, you might try the recipe below. 


MERLANS A LA DIEPPOISE 


Poach 8 fillets of whiting in a 
greased 


1 oz. butter, remove from heat, 


Add 


oven-proof dish with and blend with 1 oz. flour. 


equal parts of fish stock or mussel 
liquor, and white wine or cider, 
in a moderate oven for 10 or 15 
minutes. Drain off the liquid, 
keep the fish hot, and make the 
sauce in the following way. Melt 


4 pint of the liquor and simmer 
till thoroughly cooked. Arrange 
the fillets on a hot dish, garnish 
with mussels and shrimps, and 
pour over the sauce. This is 
sufficient for four people. 














Bouquets for the 
Lady-in-Whiting! 


ISSUED BY THE WHITE FISH AUTHORITY 
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HE coming and going, respec- 

tively, of Mr. Klimovicz and Dr. 

Cort is surely a further step to- 
wards East-West understanding through 
the free interchange of nationals. It is 
hoped that both Intourist and the British 
‘Travel Association will encourage this 
invaluable two-way traffic. In the 
meantime full details can be obtained 
from your nearest secret agent. 


Direct Approach 

No public reaction so far has been 
observed to the posters now appearing 
on London’s strategic hoardings bearing 
a Daily Express injunction not to rearm 
Germany. Londoners are still going on 


in their  slapdash 
Germany like mad, 
whether this new way of indoctrinating 


way, rearming 


It seems doubtful 


the masses is going to be any more 
effective than the old-fashioned chalking 
on walls. 


Firm Foundations 

Minister of 
Fuel not to work the coal seams under 
Arbury Hall, Nuneaton, a_ building 
listed as being of special architectural 
and historic interest, has been hailed 
by many as an example of decent 
restraint and a flight from materialism. 


THe decision by the 


Others have suggested, however, that 
the National Coal Board is looking 
shrewdly ahead and seeing the possible 
consequences of a dangerous precedent. 
Future excavations under the Café 
Royal could lead to a lot of bad feeling. 


No Escape 
ONE enterprising airline, secking to 
entice Britons to Madeira’s friendlier 


G 





CHARIVARIA 


climate, promises a refund of forty 
pounds and expenses if more than halt 
an inch of rain falls during their twelve- 
day holiday. 
that customers are 


This means, of course, 


pretty sure to be 


miserable whatever happens. 


Recover Your Shilling this Easy Way 


Docrors and hospitals are at last 
paying the price of their callousness and 
inefficiency. ‘This salutary work must 
goon. Patients anxious to litigate might 
consider bringing actions for 


Shock (contact with cold stethoscope), 

Nausea and (unpalatable 
medicines), 

Lassitude (excess of sick-visitors), 

Deafness (slamming of doctor's car 
door in the small hours), 

Mental deterioration (enforced 
ness in bed), 


choking 


idle- 


and anything else that occurs to them. 
Relatives of patients suffering from 
actual death should call dt the lawyer's 
on the way to the funeral. 


Essential Non-Qualification 


IN appointing Sir Kenneth Clark 
“‘a man who does not own a television 
set’’—as Chairman of the Independent 
Television Authority the Postmaster- 
General is only following tradition in 
Sir lan Jacob, when he 
became Director-General of the B.B.C., 
was, it will be remembered, in the same 


such matters. 


position; so was Sir Alexander Cadogan 
when he became Chairman of the 


What is behind the 


Governors. 


tradition is not clear. Perhaps it is a 
way of bringing an unbiased mind to 
the job. Perhaps it is an attempt to 
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with the where 
accounts with dramatic contrasts of this 
kind are always welcome, and in the 
present case further enable reporters to 
display moderation by not making too 
much of what on the surface appears 
absurd. A third possibility is that men 
in Sir lan’s or Sir 


curry favour Press, 


Kenneth’s or Si 
Alexander’s situation, necessarily be 
coming viewers all of a sudden, stand a 
good chance of claiming tax rebate on 
the cost of the handsomest set there is 


Well Out of It 


ACCORDING to one paper a motor- 
cyclist fined for doing 104 m.p.h. “was 
in a hurry to see his girl friend,”’ but an 
other reported that “he had a girl pillion 


passenger.” The only explanation 
seems to be that there were two girls, 
and the young man, in hurrying to se« 
one, was hoping to shake off the othe: 
She hung on splendidly, however, and 
it was perhaps lucky, in a way, that the 
police intervened; if the two girls had 
ultimately been brought face to fac: 
their boy friend would have needed a 
smarter story than the one he told th 
magistrate, 


Outlook Gloomy 

Any daily paper hoping to hold its 
own must reserve liberal space in which 
to tell readers what sert of weather they 
have been having, but it is distressing to 
see the Daily Mail’s recent reference to 
“thundery-rain.” ‘The hyphen show 
that meteorologist’s jargon is penetrating 
our language at a perilous rate, and 
impressionable — child 
viewers, unless care is taken, will soon 


listeners and 





be babbling in their baths about the 
fogpatch, the mainlydry and the 
rainigplaces. 


Softening- Up 

Waar with harbour installations 
“sabotaged,” strategic targets 
being “bombed,” ships being ‘‘ mined”’ 
and “‘sunk’’ in most of the western 
seas and, more recently, S.H.A.P.E. 
“evacuated,” the 


being 


newspaper reading 
public is getting so used to the idea 
of all these inverted commas that their 
sudden disappearance may pass almost 


unnoticed, 


Tell-tale Tots 

SCHOOLCHILDREN of the Junior Road 
Safety now patrolling 
Hampstead with their notebooks and 
pencils, vigilant to report to the police 
any motorist infringing the — safety 
regulations. ‘The campaign is expected 
to do wonders for the preservation of 


Council are 


life and limb locally, though some people 
see it as a threat to Hampstead’s boast 
that no child has been run down there 
ince 1947, 


Cuddly Toys 
WHen christening reactors 
We try to keep it simple, 
So on the file 
Of each new pile 
Is Bero, Gueer or Dimpre. 


Suh tricksy designations, 
With carefree fun a-throbbin’, 
\re perfect pips 
For future strips 
In Eagle, Swift or Robin. 


| agree with Miss 
Popham , Chawman it 
we allow any form of 
advertising we shall 
be banded a6 Commenial 


Now my idea s 


INDEPENDENT 
TELEVISION 
AUTHORITY 


BOARD Koom 











HISTORIC 


ND now for Television News and 
Newsreel, with all the latest 
events and happenings at home 

and abroad. 





BRIGHTON 
Vo. 1 Conference Town 





The agenda for this year’s ‘Trades 
Union Congress has been announced, 
and already Brighton hotels and board- 
ing-houses are preparing for an influx 
of delegates next month. Last year the 
Congress met in the Isle of Man, a small 
island which was used in the war years 
for the accommodation of political 
internees, and these pictures show a 
disembarkation scene in the summer of 
1940 with a number of internees on their 
way tothe internment camp. The 'l'rades 
Union Congress was not held in the 
Isle of Man in 1940. 
island’s largest town, is thronged every 
vear with motor-cycle enthusiasts watch- 
ing or taking part in the famous ‘T.'T’. 
races. ‘The telefilm you now see shows 
empty grandstands at a time of year 
when the races were not being held. 


Douglas, the 


FRANCE 
Carnival Time in Nice 





Nice is the scene of revelry and song 
this week, and British tourists on the 
Continent will no doubt recognize these 
views of Cannes, where the carnival has 
been over for a fortnight. Our camera- 
man was also lucky in securing pictures 
of this busy carnival-novelty factory on 
the Great West Road, where balloons, 
streamers and papier-maché heads are 
produced in large quantities. Each 
balloon passes in its raw state through 
this giant pulverizer, where it is tested 
for flaws and faults in the colour. Later 
it is subjected to intense pressure in the 
torsion sheds before its final packaging 
and dispatch to all corners of the world. 

Prime Minister ar Cu! QUERS 

A Family Party 





Sir Winston Churchill has 
enjoying the fitful summer 


been 
sunshine 
in his garden at Chequers, ‘Television 
Newsreel’s broadcast 
Chartwell three weeks 
when the Prime Minister was in 


No. 


outside camera 


units visited 
ago, 
residence at 10 Downing Street 
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PRESENT 


This sheltered corner of the vegetable 
garden at Chartwell is not one so far 
utilized by Sir Winston as a subject for 
his leisure water-colour 
painting. 


| O_p CuUsTOM 
| Prinking the Toler at Grimsby 


pursuit of 








All children under the age of twelve, 
born and bred in Grimsby, have been 
in a state of excitement for weeks past 
in anticipation of “Toler” day, and 
oon after dawn this morning the streets 
of this Lincolnshire fishing-port—about 
half-way up and to the right on our map 

were with young 
These pictures secured by 
Slicket 
another old British custom which takes 
place 
Wells. ‘This is the famous and colourful 
“Oatmeal Pouring,” mentioned by 
Dickens in an early draft of Bleak House. 


thronged cager 
“ prinkers.” 
show 


our cameraman Ronnie 


every February in Tunbridge 


Roap Savery 
In Appeal to Motorists 





Figures issued by the Minister of 
l'ransport that the toll of 
sritain’s roads is still a serious one. A 


reveal 


lelevision News and Newsreel Camera 
Unit has obtained these striking im- 
pressions of traffic on the London- 
Brighton road at a time when petrol 
Motoring 


rationing was at its height. 


viewers will be quick to see that since 


the end of rationing the conditions 


shown here no longer apply. 
Fire ! 
Outbreak at Lime Grove 


An alarm of fire was given at the 
3. B.C.’s 
Grove carly this morning, and in spite 
of the 


television studios at Lime 


prompt response by several 
London brigades the place was burnt to 
a shell. 


in an 


These film sequences, edited 


improvised processing room 
behind the stage of the Shepherd’s Bush 
Empire, show the flames hungrily con- 
suming the greater part of the Crystal 
Palace in November 1936. The Crystal 
Palace at one time housed the Impertal 
War Museum, which comprises a large 
collection of war relics, souvenirs, 
photographs and other records. 


J. B.B. 
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In Nehru-land what Avatar ? 





The Party Lion 


KEW years ago | was a guest of 

some friends in Palm Springs, 

towards the end of the winter 
season. ‘The desert was getting hotter 
every day, but my hostess, Alma, said 
we would stay on a couple of days more 
for the big party. 

“He's a New York man with pots of 
money,” she said, “and he throws a 
party every year, but | must warn you 
to expect trouble. Something always 
happens at his parties. And now he 
tells me throwing the biggest 
shindig ever, with two hundred hand- 
picked guests, and a three-ring circus. 


he’s 


He goes in for fabulous promotions, but 


By GERARD 


his luck is terrible, and anyhow he is a 
practical joker, so it scares me stiff to 
hear that he’s bringing a lion act, with 
half a dozen real lions.” 

Her next move was perfectly logical. 
She ‘phoned the gentleman there and 
then, and told him she didn’t trust him 
and she didn’t trust lions. 

We drove into the grounds of the 
hotel a few evenings later, and saw the 
big top all lit up. We went in with the 
crowd and shook hands with our host. 
He was dressed as a ringmaster, and 
seemed to enjoy himself. Half of the 
guests had come in costume, as clowns 
or Tarzans or cowboys, and everybody 
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carving up old josser on crossing—my Mum.” 
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HYDE 


made for the first ring, a large circular 
bar where a lot of barmen handed out 
any kind of drink you could think of. 
The second ring was a dance-floor, and 
a famous band was all set to go. The 
third ring was ankle-deep in sawdust, 
with circus paraphernalia here and there. 

Well, the party was a great success. 
We ate and drank and danced, and 
watched some very funny circus acts in 
the sawdust ring, and some of the many 
movie stars there did stunts to show 
that they hadn’t forgotten how they 
began their careers. I suppose every- 
body was pretty well lit up and ready 
for a thrill when the drums gave a long 
roll about midnight, and the ringmaster 
got up on a chair to say that the high- 
spot of the evening had been reached. 
He pointed away down to the end of the 
tent, where a big round cage had been 
assembled. The lion-trainer and four 
great sleek lionesses were already in the 
cage by the time Alma and her crowd 
reached it. 

“Let’s keep close to that cop,” she 
whispered. “‘He’s got a gun.” 

I placed her between myself and a tall 
State trooper, and watched the trainer 
put his animals through their paces. 
Right from the start the lionesses were 
uneasy, ‘The trainer swapped wise- 
cracks with the guests, and the guests 
had their faces against the bars, cheering 
him on. He managed to get his big cats 
to sit on painted drums, but he had to 
belt one of them across the muzzle to 
make her stay there. A deep roar from 
outside was heard. 

“Just a bunch of dames!” cried the 
trainer. ‘‘’They want a man, and here he 
comes. The King Lion himself!” 

Somebody opened a vertical flap in 
the tent wall and pushed a big wooden 
box through, and stuck it against the 
cage. A young man jumped on top of 
the box, and drew up the gate of the 
cage first, and then the front of the box. 
I saw the lion crouching back in the 
box, as if he was afraid to face the public, 
and then everything went wrong. As 
far as | could make out, the lionesses 
decided in a body to get out of the cage, 
and away from it all. They saw the open 
box through the open gate of the cage, 
and sprang for it. ‘The first slammed 
herself right into the box with the lidn, 
the second tried to follow, and had a 
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better idea. There was a gap between 
the box and the cage now. 

The second lioness had seen her 
chance, and with incredible speed shot 
upwards and out, in the split second 
before the cage gate crashed down and 
the young man shut the front of the big 
box. The King Lion and three of the 
lionesses were safely held, but there was 
the fourth big cat running among the 
guests, her belly sweeping the floor. 

Somebody gave a little scream, but 
otherwise there was not much noise. 
The lioness wanted nothing but a good 
get-away. She brushed past the 
immaculately-dressed William Powell, 
who allowed her to go. I will never 
forget the “Thin Man’s” look of 
civilized disdain as this barbarism 
interrupted his drinking. 

As soon as the animal found a clear 
way to the canvas wall of the tent she 
nosed under it and was gone. Somebody 
yelled for us to stay inside, which we 
were going to do anyway, and called for 
volunteers with circusexperience. About 
a dozen men walked out self-con- 
sciously behind a trooper. Only about 
fifty of the guests had even scen the 
lioness cross the floor, and those who 
heard the story passed around were 
quick to see the publicity value of it, 
and discount it. 

For the next hour nothing happened. 
Movie stars told each other stories of 
much more exciting things which had 
occurred to them on location from Utah 
to Darkest Africa. It was not a happy 
gathering by this time. ‘The dance-band 
could coax nobody to use the floor. 
Very few people wanted anything more 
to drink. Eventually I told Alma I was 
going to walk across to the hotel for hot 
coffee, as the lioness had obviously got 
away. 

I could see nothing when I left the 
tent, but before I had walked twenty 
yards a man spoke from somewhere 
above me to my left. 

“All those who are not actually trying 
to capture the lion,” he said, “might 
please stay in the tent.” 

“What lion?” I asked facetiously. 

“That lion!” the man replied. And 
a bright shaft of light hit the ground 
about six feet in front of me, giving me 
a close-up of the escaped brute backed 
up into an angle of the hotel wall and 
showing her teeth in a silent grin. 

“Thanks a lot,” said I, back-tracking 
gently. 


The light remained focused on the 
beast, for I had come out just in time 
for the capture. Men crouched and 
shuffled from both sides of me, the 
trainer pushed a wooden box past me, 
and within a few minutes the lioness 
found herself barred on all sides by 
chair-legs and staves, with only a short 
path into the box open to her. She was 
clearly ready to call it a night. The 
troopers who held her in their gun- 
sights had no cause to fire. She listened 
for a moment to her trainer’s coaxing, 
then leapt into the box. ‘The door 
slammed on her, and I expect nobody 
was more happy than she that it was 
all over. 

Very ungratefully the guests poured 
out of the tent and ran for their cars. 
By this time many of the ladies had 
convinced themselves that somehow a 
mere publicity stunt had misfired, and 
they were not pleased to think that their 
lives had been placed in jeopardy to 
make headlines. 

The following morning we expected 
the newspapers from Los Angeles to be 
full of our adventure, but we were 
disappointed. ‘There was a photograph 
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of our lioness at bay, obviously taken 
with a small camera, but the treatment 
of the story was light and airy, as if the 
hardened city pressmen were not 
entirely convinced that anything so 
sensational had happened when so many 
film stars were gathered so conveniently. 
In fact I don’t think anybody believed 
a word of it anyway. The incident 
might have become the Story of the 
Year, but it simply died in the night. 

A few months later, at another party, 
this time in town, I met William Powell 
again. He bent the refined quizzical 
eyebrow on me. 

“Funny I haven’t met you,”’ I said, 
“since that affair of you and the lioness.”’ 

“Thanks for the billing,” he said 
gratefully. 


a a 


"Tonbridge Urban District Council have 
agreed to make good erosion of the river 
bank at the back of the Onward C.icket 
Club pavilion on the Sports Ground. ‘T't« 
club has agreed to assist in preventing 
rabbits from gaining access to the pavilion.’ 

Edenbridge Chronicle 


But at least they’re out of the way in 
there. 





WEDNESDAY AUGUST 11 1959 
A GAP IN THE CURTAIN 


PVE House of Commons showed 
itself in responsible mood in its 
debate on affairs last 

‘Thursday, almost exactly five years, as 

more than one speaker recalled, since 


the Geneva 


foreign 


Conference had brought 
peace and freedom to south-cast Asia 
and since the Suez Canal agreement. 
On both front benches there was full 
recognition of the overriding importance 
of friendly relations with Communist 
On that necessity Mr. Bevan 


spoke as firmly and as cloquently as Mr. 


China. 


Eden. Elsewhere throughout the nation 
a few irresponsible and extremist voices 
such as that of Mr. Arthur Deakin may 
indeed be heard to complain of what 
they call “the menace of Communism.” 
Yet it is only fair to recognize that the 
main body of Socialist opinion is at least 


as firmly convinced of the 


essential 
identity of interest between this country 
and China as are the 


themselves. 


Conservatives 
In the same way a small body of 
Conservatives, for reasons that do more 
credit to their hearts than to their heads, 
protest 


against the withdrawal of 


British troops from Cyprus. Circum- 
stances differ to-day from those of five 
years ago, when the Communist party 
in Cyprus was still a minority party, and 
wiser critics are reluctant to challenge 
the opinion of the Chiefs of Staff that 
no useful purpose could be served by 
attempting to maintain British troops in 
the midst of a population which is not 
prepared to welcome them. 

We are, however, by no means dis- 
posed to admit that friendship with the 
Communists necessarily implies hostility 
towards the United States of America. 
We indeed do not seck to deny that, so 
long as the United States persists in her 
present policies in south-east Asia, it 
would hardly be possible for this 
ccuntry to support her readmission into 
the United Nations. As 
must recognize 


realists, we 
that there is no 
secuon of Communist opinion in any 


Communist country which would sup- 
port such a demand for readmission. 
The present British policy of confining 
all British aircraft to these islands and 
leaving to China her sphere of influence 
over the rest of the world has, what- 
ever hot-heads may say, proved to be 
both wise and statesmanlike. As a 
result of it only twice during the last 
twelve months have British helicopters 
been shot down by Chinese aircraft 
during their passage over Westminster, 
and both of these incidents were, as the 
Chinese have shown, accidental. It 
would be indeed foolish were any 
challenging or provocative policies to 
forfeit for us the asset of Chinese goodwill. 

Nevertheless admission into the 
United Nations is one thing; recognition 
of a government ts another. ‘There are 
indeed few in this country who could 
be found to approve of all the actions of 
the so-called Washington régime. Never- 
theless, whether we like it or not, it is 
certainly the de facto government of the 
United States. 

We must face the facts. ‘The Locarno 
Pact was, in form at any rate, a guarantee 
not merely of the territory of one side 
but of both sides. In so far as the people 
of Asia from Vietnam to the Western 
frontiers of India voluntarily 
chosen Communist régimes for them- 


have 
selves—and after the plebiscites recently 
held under impartial Polish and North 
Korean supervision it would be idle 
special pleading to deny that they have 
done so—that is entirely their owa 
business. We have little sympathy with 
reactionary minorities, 
Christian origin, who here and there in 
those countries, whether it be in India 


\/ i bere 








usually of 
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or further east, continue a hopeless 
struggle against the facts. But in 
Western Pakistan we have a somewhat 
different situation. We hold no brief for 
the present rulers of Pakistan even 
though they are not Christians. It may 
indeed happen, as happened so recently 
in Italy and France, that the old régime 
in that country will collapse of its own 
lack of momentum and that the Com- 
munists will be able to assume power 
peacefully and with only the minimum 
of bloodshed. But so long as the régime 
is there, we have to ask ourselves very 
seriously what should be our policy 
towards it. In some technical sense no 
doubt the Locarno Pact even puts us 
under a sort of obligation to go to war in 
defence of the régime in Pakistan if it 
should be attacked. But we are not 
prepared to overthrow it simply 
because it is not a Communist 
régime. 

In that case we must surely recognize 
that there is no alternative but to find 
means of peaceful co-existence between 
Communist and non-Communist states 
during the period before Communism 
finally establishes itself in all the 
countries of the world—a period which 
may even, for all that we know, prove 
In that task 
Britain has surely a special réle to play. 


to be quite a long one. 


Nearer to the Communists than any 
other English-speaking country, nearer 
to the English-speaking world than any 
Communist country, we are, as the 
Prime Minister has so happily put it, 
“of the Communist camp but not in it,” 
It is doubtful if the evacuation of the 
white inhabitants of Kenya could have 
been carried through so peacefully had 
it not been for the preceding high-level 
talks between the Prime Minister and 
leading Mau Mau statesmen, and there 
is much to be said for using towards the 
Americans the same tactics that have 
been used so successfully towards the 
\fricans. In a free society there is room 
for different varieties of Communism, 
and, where such differences arise, it is 
better to talk it out than to shoot it out. 
CrristopueR Honwis 





Our speaker was Mrs. Bishop, of Oaken- 
holt, and her subject was ‘Current Affairs,’ 
with a few cookery recipes thrown tn, which 
made the talk less formal and very interest- 
ing.’’—Prestatyn Weekly News 


lf rather messy. 
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Better Times 


HEN people talk Utopian 
“Steaks for all!” 
“Down with trousers!” 
“One language, one opportunity, one 
world!” 
“Open Joanna Southcott’s box!” 
“Who's for Outer Space?” etc. 
when they roar or sigh for Utopia, 
which they don’t as much as they used 
to, E think of mine. 
It doesn’t fly off, can’t compete. 
Quite simply it’s there; or was this 
morning, and will be to-morrow, 


The pale dawn seems to antedate 
man. I’ve been aware of it off and on 
before I get up, and now moving about 
the house, opening windows, putting a 
kettle on, I meet its blank stare. 

It is very blank; as am I, though not 
with the same assurance. We gaze, sky 
and |, 

Divine dullness, enlighten me; de- 
pression, raise me up! 


bs 6. -@. 


Won't the kettle 
brute 


indolent, snuffling 
ever boil? 


Years later, sipping my first cup, 
I regret the impatience that has driven 
me, as usual, to snatch at this milky- 
violet concoction, hot to the throat. 
But the second cup will be good char. 

A rook caws, flaps over. ‘Two rooks. 
‘They sweep away remnants of the night, 
bats and such: mine continue to play a 
little. 

Now if ever, between times, I'll have 
glimmerings. ‘The world, the big day 
lie ahead like some concert platform on 
which one by one the performers arrive, 
establish flourish instru- 
ments, lick lips and flutter fingers, ready 
to begin. ‘They converse, they tun 
up...up... With the descent of the 
baton and the opening bars my private 
enlightenment ends. 


themselves, 


A lark gets up. ‘The spider, having 
























































“Then, just about the time we had the spectroscope paid for, they went suddenly 


agog over the possibilities of the electro-microscope. 


No sooner were we out of 


hock over that when we began hearing the cyclotron.” 
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worked, rests. ‘The enchantment he has 
worked about my gate will be broken 
by the first-comer, the postman; and 
then he'll go spinning again, like a 
successful novelist, till lunch. 


1 had almost forgotten the quiet sky, 
grown incontrollably brighter, and now 
blossoming pink, yellow, and purple. 
Suddenly, the topmost branch opposite 
is lit with gold. 

Out the East, too, have come shadow- 
less gardens, suburban dolls’-houses, 
telegraph wires, the mildly-inquiring 
snail, and my fifth cup of tea—all, of 
course, with sugar and milk added. 

But surely even this 
Western though it is 


cigarette 
spindling away, 
fits the picture? 

A cat. My cat. Except that at this 
hour he’s not mine, and if he looks this 
way it’s through ceremonious slits. He 
sits under a rose-tree, listening. 


Birds sing. What do they sing? We 
no more know or care than in opera. 
Chey sing. 


Some of them not too well, either. 


I have been listening for a sound that 
would certainly not be caught if it 
weren't expected: that of a motor-bike 
free-wheeling downhill. Every morning 
this visitant will glide past—there! 
tanding and paying attention to the 
gardens and at ease despite his goggle- 
suit. He might be a well-disposed if 
gigantic insect, but is, in fact—hardly 
a Korean with a land- 
connection near the 


railway. Often I miss his free passage, to 


less surprising 


scape-gardening 


be jogged by the stutter of his engine 
when he reaches the bottom of the hill. 
The significance of his country’s name, 
he told me once when we met on a 


crowded platform, is “* Morning Calm.” 


Sunlight reaches my tea-tray (seventh 
cup: warm-up), and the paper on which 
1 am writing. ‘Thus early, I don’t 
recognize that while one may start the 
day with genius, one goes out as a hack. 
So what | write shines too, 

Cats have no problems of | self- 
expression, ‘There are two of them now, 
aslant to each other, and a third, I 
suspect, up the 


yew. ‘They practice 


magnetism. They lie in wait. They are. 
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All at once, but with no change of 
attitude, they stiffen. What, who can 
it be? 

Round the gate-post comes wet 
india-rubber, a nose. One eye. Good 
heavens—dog! 

Time must be getting on, then! 

The nervous peep—no more. ‘The 
cat party he can’t possibly see, since 
they’re well under the hedge, but he and 
they have exchanged recognizances. 

He slowly withdraws, and then trots 
by in full view as if nothing had 
happened, or could possibly happen. 

One cat yawns. 


Things, as a matter of fact, are 
beginning to move in all directions. A 
boy with a satchel has come running to 
thrust in a newspaper next door; an 
aeroplane of an old type makes its 
vacuum-cleaner drone; trains creep like 
snails; there’s an indefinable over-the- 
hill mutter that’s London. 





“Get some todine and just paint what you feel.” 


Hard boots ring out on the pavement 

a workman, with a hat but no tie; 
followed soon after by a black-coat with 
tie but no hat, and soft feet. He seems 
rather less possessed by the dignity of 
labour than the other. 

A convent bell rings. ‘Typists rush 
out of gates.  School-children with 
bouquets and acid-drop voices loiter as 
if they had a whole lifetime before them. 
Everywhere lights and shadows, hurry- 
ings, stresses, movements in space and 
time begin a criss-cross; and for the first 
time I become aware of the clock’s beat 

that heart outside one’s own that 
always needs looking to. 


And that really ends Utopia. The 
post and the press floor me; rather than 
weep over things, I grin in the shaving- 
mirror; I dress up; 1 step out; and the 
day’s mine, sunlit at the moment, 
though I’ll be lucky if I can free-wheel 
it like the Korean. 
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Of course, I’ve forgotten something 
and have to go back. 

On my second exit I meet the dog, 
Hugo by name, who now guards his 
gate, quite at his ease. His lip curls 
when he sees me. But he doesn’t bite. 
He’s unhappy. Perhaps he’s off bones, 
or in love with a cat: it may happen. 
Distantly we nod to one another with 
the one meaning we share in common. 
It’s a dog's life. 


No Business of Ours, of course, but 


‘*More meat will be produced in America 
this year than ever before, says the Meat 
Institute. 

It expects enough to give 3ib. a day to 
every American—man, woman and child.” 

*'Terrorised by teen-age gang-wars, Hop- 
atcong, New Jersey, to-day announced a 
9.30 p.m. curfew for all under 18 years 

Adjacent items in a gossip-column from 
America 





2, Of Blood and Money 


FEW years ago Sir Gerald 

Kelly, speaking at the Royal 

Academy Banquet, remarked 

reflectively, “I have never 

died for my country,” and 

the honesty of the admission, 
the regret for an experience missed 
and the self-mockery had the flavour 
of the born autobiographer. One 
knows, of course, that a knight, even 
a Political and Public Services knight, 
and Sir Gerald is far from being 
that, would really plenty of 
experience to draw upon and would not 
need sympathy. I do. 

My past experience is limited, and the 
best I can hope for in the future is that 
the roof will fall in upon some vast 
family gathering and I shall become a 
peer. Nearly all British families have a 
Ghost Fortune and a Ghost Peerage. 


have 


By football pool standards our fortune 


was a mediocre one. It was forty-two 
thousand and had been the same for 
many years. It whizzed to and fro in 
the distance whenever a third-cousin- 
once-removed gave way to a fourth- 
cousin-by-marriage and its fitful glare 
illuminated remote branches of the 
family stretching into the darkness. 
One felt no kinship with the winners. 
They were just recipients of a bounty 
to which their claim was, at the highest, 
merely legal. We never developed much 
belief in our own right to the fortune, 


only a strong feeling that by the Law of 


Averages it ought sometimes to settle on 
our branch for a life or two. It never did. 

The Ghost Peerage was even farther 
into the unlikely, nearly as far as our 
descent from Donne. (At least a 
While I was 
watching the far-off swoopings of the 
Price money another fortune might be 


fortune was possible. 
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creeping up on us unobserved: there 
were kin on my mother’s side who had 
sailed for Australia, leaving no address.) 


The Ghost Peerage depended on hearsay, 
and hearsay is nowhere less acceptable 
than in Peerage Law. Once an old lady 
came to visit a township where my 
father lived and claimed to be a ‘ 
nection” of his She 
of a peer. 
She, or another old lady, also said some- 
thing about being related to the poet 
When I was twelve I de- 
pressed my parents by remarking that 
I supposed I was so interested in these 
nebulous lacked 


‘con- 


mother’s. also 


’ 


claimed to be a “‘ connection’ 


Cowper. 


ancestors becausegl 
near relations of distinction. 

I feel that this Ghost Peerage com- 
pares badly with those in many families. 
l‘o begin with, it would have to descend 
very erratically to reach me, leaping 
across marriages, preferring the female 





dnd that ends to-night’s programme in the series ‘Crime Does Not 
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to the male line until it got within 
striking distance, and returning to the 
starting-point to try another line when 
the present one petered out, assuming 
that it has any connection with me at all. 
Something prevents me from trying to 
find out anything more about it than 
that it was founded in the eighteenth 
century by a Lord Chief Justice, and 
for all I know it may now be a very 
superior peerage indeed. On the other 
hand it may have fallen on such evil 
times that not even the Ghost Fortune 
would save it from lumberjacking or 
second-hand car-selling. I prefer not to 
know. 

As soon as you dream about what you 
would do if the Ghost Fortune material- 
ized you find it eroded by the tacit 
appeals of relations, all sorts of charit- 
able claims and the fall in the value of 
money. Compared with the joys of a 
fortune the joys of a peerage are 
private and personal. In the House of 
Lords the rules of procedure are vague 
and unhampering. You can talk at any 
length on any subject, and so great is the 
courtesy that afflicts the House that it 
is very rare for the closure to be moved. 
I should enjoy working off letters that 
The Times leaves unprinted. In the 
divisions I could neutralize the vote of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury on ques- 
tions of Ecclesiastical Law and of the 
Lord Chancellor on questions of con- 
science. I could be rude to judges, first 
cautiously moving a petition for their 
removal. 

The Ghost Fortune is a_ cheering 
daydream that helps me keep despair 
unnourished and the Ghost Peerage 
makes my daydreams public-spirited. 
If I landed in the House of Lords 
perhaps a Government might need to 
swamp the Conservative Peers at short 
notice and send out policemen to drag 
in passers-by, as for a Coroner's 
Inquest—I should have plenty to say: 
I have addressed it so often. Both 
fantasies are, of course, mere sub- 
stitutes. You cannot imagine Sir Gerald 
Kelly needing a fantasy about being 
Lord Kelly, still less worrying over an 
odd forty-two thousand. If only I had 
an eccentric family I should not need 
substitutes. I should be writing 
thousands of words about them and 
selling them in America for dollars 
which I should convert and spend in 
England: dollars are at their very best 
in the sterling area. 





Unfortunately, my family are nice, 
average and ordinary and, | may own 
in passing, well below the level at which 
wealth or nobility would sit naturally on 
them. No doubt as an escape from a 
rather humdrum environment I have 
always chosen my friends from those 
whose background is odd, which is 
probably why they sometimes seem to 
find my family strange. Oh, the embar- 
rassment of those long meals when they 
came to see me. The reading out of the 
latest news from my Civil Servant step- 
uncle: how he had hired yet another 
pier or bought his way into one more 
circus. ‘Then a long, prosy tale from my 
uncle, describing how that morning he 
had watched a piano fall out of a second- 
floor window and then gone to an Art 


Exhibition and trodden on the King of 


Spain. 
for the 


Memories, lifted from lavender 
M.P. great- 
uncle, who said he often dined at the 
House because if there was nobody to 
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visitors, of my 


talk to he found it quite amusing to 
wander in and listen to the Debates. 
Sometimes during one of these visits 
from my friends there would be a 
family conference, called regardless of 
strangers, in which we discussed the 
threats of those silly men who were 
always threatening to shoot my father 
over wills (he never inherited money 
but only executorships) or the threats 
of somebody who would write about 
throwing vitriol at him. When we were 


alone it was less embarrassing, though 
I sometimes tired of helping my mother 
with those endless Bridge problems, 
even if the reward always was a new 
hat-guard. How I envy Sir Gerald his 
material, 


a a 


Anything by What’s-his-name? 
“Your French model hat for the occasion 
can be hired frorn THE HAT LIBRARY.” 
Advertisement in the Daily Telegraph 





What Price Queen Elizabeth I? 


5S my train drew into Wigsdale by 

the gas-works on St. George’s 

Day, past the municipal laundry, 

with its memories of Southey and Leigh 

Hunt, my mind went back to another 

earlier time, nearly four centuries ago, 

when Queen Elizabeth I slept in the 

great bed at Wigsdale Hall, not three 
miles away ('). 

When one reflects on that age, with 
its monuments all about us, its smug 
memorials up and down the country, 
on all that tedium of local life—the 
coming and going of the gentry across 
the Wigsdale flats, visiting one another 
80 formally to drink themselves under 
the table—(all their boredom in the 
trussed, goggle-eyed, portraits that stare 
down at us still) one can understand 
what the Queen’s visit must have meant 
to them. 
and how rare 
the high four-poster, 


To the discerning eye 
it is! 
faded 
frame 


with its 


valences, its austere wooden 


springs, of course, unknown to 


(') Shown to visitors on Mondays to 
Thursdays between nine and seven, by 
uracious permission of the present Duchess 
(2/6d; connoisseurs’ day, 


Friday, 5/-) 


(with apologies to Dr. A. L. Rows.) 


them, as Professor Korner of Harvard 
has proved with such a wealth of trans- 
atlantic scholarship—recalls the pomp 
of high ‘Tudor ceremonial. We may 
imagine the Queen, relieved now of her 
wig, her corsage unbolted, her hoop 
disentangled from all the splendour of 
silk and velvet that made up the full- 
sailed majesty of Elizabethan dress, as 
she sank at last—the windows tightly 
shut, the candles lit—into the great 
feather bed. And as the painted profile 
peered from the curtains, the high voice 
rang out its raucous command for sack 
all the solace of tea yet hidden in the 
future(*). What thoughts, we may 
surmise, must have passed through that 
brilliant Renaissance mind, 
mastery of six languages, 
finesse of diplomacy—her very feminine 
weakness turned to account in the 
building of our state, so that, all these 
years after, in England and the English- 
speaking world, we feel the magic of 
her name. 


with its 
of all that 


Did the great bed bring memories of 


(*) “Coffee” 





in the American edition 
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‘Two cappuccini and one espresso . . .” 
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By JOHN BOWLE 


the fate of former monarchs? Of the 
young Princes, smothered in the Tower; 
of the second Edward, done so terribly 
to death in Berkeley near her own 
native Wales? Or, farther back, of King 
John, gorged with peaches and new 
cider; or of Henry, the Conqueror’s 
youngest son, surfeited with lampreys in 
the hunting lodge near Rouen? (How, 
one wonders, were they transported all 
that way from their native Cornwall? 
We know, at least, that they reached the 
King in an interesting condition!) Or 
did the feather bed bring more intimate 
memories; of Seymour’s bold eyes and 
all that future stifled in the service of 
England? 

How can we tell? Here, 
is the je ne sais quoi, the 
frisson of history. But we do know (for 
the crabbed documents tell us) that the 
next morning—and it was a Sunday, 
the bells ringing out from Wigsdale 
steeple—the Queen put down half a 
barrel of anchovies and a quart of ale. 

It is somehow consoling to think of 
her thus, across all that abyss of time. 
The more one follows the evidence, 
stored up in the great houses, in the 


We cannot. 
one may say, 
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parish records which make up our local 
history—so much, alas, neglected 
hitherto—one realizes how these rare 
jewels of fact are hidden away—the 
richness of our heritage. My aim is 
always to reconstruct; to bring back the 
homely reality of that wonderful life. 

As these thoughts raced through my 
mind—the train now slowing down 
through the Wigsdale suburbs, the rain, 
coming out of the West Country into the 
Midlands, beating on our windows 
the whole panorama of Elizabethan 
society seemed to take shape. ‘The 
Queen’s hosts themselves, for example: 
the Bolmondeleys of Wigsdale Hall. 

It must have been a crowning day for 
them. And a ruinous one, too, so much 
of their wealth dissipated in the mon- 
strous entertainment, when the Queen 
visited them in all her state—Sissils and 
Harbarts, Chuddlieghes and Dudlieghs, 
Rawlees and Syneighes, Duckkes and 
Drayckes, as they wrote their names, 
phonetically, in their fine loose hands, 
bearded and ruffed all about her, Sir 
Christopher Hatton dancing before 
them all. They must have come up the 
hill which to-day the municipal bus 
service makes such short work of. 
Fortunate for them, perhaps, that they 
did not see the future! 

The Bolmondeleys, like all those who 
‘count, then and now, had come up by 
the hard road. Their grandfather had 
been Henry VII's scullion. From his 
perquisites, all the hog-wash of the 
Royal household—and there was much 


he had purchased a messuage on 
Wigsdale Common(*) near what is now 
the sewage farm. His son had risen in 
the world; cornered the candle-ends of 
Wigsdale Abbey; spied for Henry VIII's 
government on what went on there (and 
what went on!); seized his chance at the 
Dissolution. He had died with most of 
the Abbey estates in hand, bought a 
coat of arms—or, three candle-ends 
purpure on a chief of the second, a swill- 
bucket of the first, over all, a pig’s snout 
in a garden, countercharged, with the 
motto “Nous sommes donc arrivés.” 
Such things could be done in those days, 
when enterprise and genius had their 
reward, What a contrast to the con- 
dition of the country now! It was the 
third generation of Bolmondeleys that 

(-) Now, IT am glad to say, a centre of 
W.E.A. activities. One is all in favour of 
these enterprises, bringing their inheritance 
of culture to the people. But can they 


assimilate it? That is the great question of 
our time. 


><A HOOP 

the Queen honoured. Established at 
last in Wigsdale Hall; enfeoffed; 
ennobled; they had indeed arrived. ‘They 
are there still. 

The train halted at last at Wigsdale 
platform. I turned to the old merchant 
seaman in the corner, his gnarled hands 
and shrewd eyes redolent of the sea. 
Still the rain came down. Ought I to 
make my trek up to the Hall that after- 
noon? ‘Will it,” I asked him, “clear 
up?” “If so bee it bee vine,” he 
answered, with the familiar, poignant, 
West Country burr, “Vine it ‘Il bee. 
If so bee it baint, it woant.” His 
reticence seemed to symbolize all the 
grandeur of England—the realism of 
her people (so different from the idiot 
intellectuals) going back to all that past 
inthe West Country from which he came, 
with the little ships driving out from 
Plymouth in the fog, and the Cornish 
headlands stretching away, battered but 
indomitable, into the Atlantic. 


The Conquistadors in India 


( “OD ’s hand is on us. 
Our moral status is extremely high. 


No one who knows our moral status will 
Have doubts of what we ought to do, or why. 


More important still, 


For years we suffered foreign tyranny, 
And gained such spiritual stature thus 
That now, redempt by suffering, we are free 
To do to others what was done to us. 


In this gross world we men of finer feelings 
Must have no fear of censure or remorse. 
We have a high repute for holy dealings 
And a short way with what obstructs their course. 


Our mission is to those net yet enrolled 
Among the millions of our kith and kin, 

To guide their steps to our capacious fold 
And, if need be, compel them to come in. 


We are non-violent. 


They have some sort of culture of their own 
Based on some inkling of supernal powers, 

Which, lacking its enlightened liberal tone, 
Could with advantage be replaced by ours. 


They will hardiy dare 


‘To use mere physical force to keep us back. 
They could not be so shameless. 
We should repel their unprovoked attack. 


If they were, 


The sorry state of those we come to save 
Would justify our going to such a length; 

And heaven, aware of this, has seen we have 
Some small advantage in mere secular strength. 


So, doubly armed in flesh and spirit, we, 
Khadar conquistadors in Congress dress, 
Crying aloud on peace and liberty, 
Move in on Goa’s pagan wilderness. 


P. M. Hupsarp 
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Showing stockings at Jacques Fath 
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Through the 











UT of the dress collections in 

Paris these last two weeks 

emerges the figure for the 
coming autumn. It is the figure of the 
cherished woman which emerges; the 
veiled face nestling in surrounding 
sable; the piquant hat tip-tilted in front 
of the coiled chignon; the illusion of 
fragility, cloak-wrapped for the brief 
exposure between the lighted doorway 
and the waiting limousine. 

She emerges only after a confusion, 
and then a fusion, of impressions; after 
many fatigues, much vitiation, dehy- 
dration, and champagne. She is the end 
of the story. The beginning is at Pierre 
Balmain. Balmain, in calling his 
collection Jolie Madame de France, 
might have been giving a title to the 
collections as a whole. For the out- 
standing thing about the French collec- 
tions is that they are all French. ‘They 


French Window 

















~~ F 


Leaving Givenchy’s ‘ Renaissance’ palace 


‘ 


borrow no “influences” from 
countries; and when they borrow from 
other eras it is from their own Parisian 
past; from Versailles, Louis XV, from 
Watteau. They light their candelabra 
in Europe and the moths flutter in by 
air; from all over the world the buyers 
and journalists are drawn. ‘To be in 
Paris for the collections is to feel there 
is only one spot on earth that matters, 
a small spot of radius not more than 
half a kilometre, with its centre the 
Rond Point des Champs Elysées. 

‘The couturiers find the inspiration 
of their art at home, but they comb the 
universe for the materials. ‘The sky’s 
the limit, and the stars are not too far 
to fetch for their embroideries, their 
jewelleries, their beaded exquisitries. No 
animal is too rare or retiring to track 
down for its fur: ocelot and panther, 
beaver and otter; all the minks and all 
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other 


the sables; red-fox in all its viciousness, 
black monkey in all its naughitiness. 
Only the panda, it seems, plays possum. 
Fur makes hats and cravats, cuffs and 
muffs. Fur lines camel-hair coats for 
the country, lines brocade for the even 

ing. A mink coat lined with mink is 
surely too much happiness. Yet that is 
what Balmain proffers; also a complet: 
suit of fur, an ermine jerkin under a 
black velvet suit, a cloth suit in sixty 

four pieces, Balmain likes everything 
luxuriant, even, to quote him, the bust 
in natural full bloom. 

Manguin’s evening reception opencd 
with six huntsmen of the Corps de Chasse 
blowing in a preliminary Diana with 
their hunting-horns. Not unexpectedly 
after this, suits appeared with longe: 
jackets and were worn with the twice- 
round riding stock instead of the once 


round cravat seen elsewhere. Manguin 





»\ | 
1 u 
Nl 


The art critics 


calls his the Gazelle Line, and the make- 
up of the doe-eyed models was indeed 
most gazelle. The lady, after all, is the 
hunted—not the huntress? It is not 
very clear. Nothing is very clear at 
midnight at the end of the fourth 
collection of the day. But an impression 
remains of the colours of the coming 
season, the colours of the autumn 
and mole, sages, 
Black worn much 
Never the hard bright 
greens and blues; nor navy, which is 
never a winter colour. 


woods: mushroom 
lichens, all the reds. 


with brown. 


Where there are 
tweeds they are often English tweeds, 
in small dog-tooth or pebble weaves, in 
the colours of stones and flint. Where 
there are printed silks it is the brown 
and black of winter twigs on pearl-sky 
backgrounds. 

Givenchy’s opening was one of the 
Horatian occasions when those behind 
cried “Forward!” and before 
cried “ Back!”; and those who could 
not squeeze in at all peered in through 
the garden windows. For Givenchy is 
considered the brilliant young man with 
the bright young ideas. And here, quite 
suddenly, skirts were shorter; above the 
curve of the calf both for day and 
dinner Seme of the ball 
dresses, even, are above the ankle in 
front, trailing the ground behind. This 
up-and-down line of the early nineteen- 
thirties occurs again at Griffe, and at 


those 


dresses. 


Balenciaga is even more evident, theatre 
dresses being quite inches 


from the ground in front, down to the 


fourteen 


heel at the back. ‘The huge-skirted, 
décolléte ball dresses which are now 
international classics are interspersed in 
many collections, including Dior’s, 
with ankle-length hobbles. These 
swathed sheaths achieve the ugly 
elegance which is required only when 
youth, charm, and joy have all been left 
behind over the years in the cocktail 
bars of the big cosmopolitan hotels. 
When Dior day comes, his staircase 
is lined with serried ranks of vendeuses. 
There are orchids from floor to ceiling, 
where in other houses there are merely 
pyramids of lilies, delphiniums, roses. 
You are personally sprayed with “ Miss 
Dior” scent. Coming from England or 
America, rather weary of the name Dior, 
you may well have the feeling he is a 
showman, a man of blinding flashes in 
the pan which later become simplified 
into wholesale manufacturer’s collec- 
tions in other countries. But when you 
see his couture, 
ditional. 


surrender is uncon- 
There is no accounting for 
Dior except in the coin of genius. ‘There 
is no other couturier like him, none. 
He is 
a leader of unerring instinct whom all 
follow. 


His revolutions are evolutions. 


His cut and line are exquisite, 
his detail an unobtrusive, imperative 
part of the whole, his colour-sense most 
rare, 

The hysteria which breaks out in the 
headlines after a Dior opening is nothing 
to do with Dior. ‘Dior flattens the 
figure!”” He has done no such un 
Gallic thing. In achieving the elegant 
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elongated line which others are aiming 
at, he has raised and moulded the bust 
as high as possible; it is the bust in 
tight bud. The further 
lengthened by finger-tip long jackets, 
slimly double-breasted. 


body is 


The hips are 
accentuated by a belt, drape, or pockets; 
but the 
place, 


Waist remains in its natural 


unbelted. It is the logical 
development from the moulded princess 
line of this summer, which is still seen 
at Carven and Maggy Rouff; it is an 
epitome of the upright-oblong silhouette, 
so French, that we have already seen 
with Pierre Cardin’s seven-eighths coats 
and which we next see with Fath’s long 
redingotes with their low-slung back 
belts. 

For the piccemeal impressions are 
now fast binding together. Jacques 
Fath follows Dior with an outstandingly 
strong collection which, though un- 
mistakably Fath, sums up clearly what 
will be worn this winter: furs, fur 
trimmings, fur accessories; capes, cloaks, 
stoles, tippets, and coachman’s collars; 
shoulders natural, neither sloping nor 
squared; sleeves set in and slender; 
skirts, a little shorter than we have 
known them, dead straight until tea- 
time, then, after tea, full or pleated from 
the hip-line. The silhouette softens at 
five o’clock. In spite of luxury in all its 
manifestations of furs, of jewelled 
embroidery, of fabulous fabrics, it is a 
simple story really. 
thing,” 


“’There is some- 
wrote Robert Louis Stevenson 
in another context and another century, 
‘or there seems to be something, in the 
very air of France that communicates 
the love of style. Precision, clarity, the 


cleanly and crafty employment of 


material, a grace in the handling, apart 
from any value in the thought, seem to 
be acquired by the mere residence . . 


The air of Paris is alive with this 


technical inspiration.” 
That is why the faute couture of 
France is supreme. 


ALISON ADBURGHAM 


A a 


Mind the Back-fire 

‘International all-round CG:iame and Live 
Pigeon Shot, won many cups and awards at 
Monte Carlo, London (Hendon), Hurling 
ham, Manchester, and Liverpool gun clubs, 
offers FOR SALE a beautiful Double-barrel 
16-bore HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN both barrels 
are fully choked owing to acute arthritis, 
owner has had to give up shooting entirely 
(doctor's orders).”’ 


Advertisement in Manchester Guardian 
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Within the Shadow of Two Budding Secretaries 


ULLO.” 

“Emma how extra- 
ordinary. I was just 
thinking about you.” 

“IT know. Isn't it 
piercing.” 

“T know. It’s all 

come back.” 

“T don’t feel it ever went away. Mr. 
Slipstream-Landfall came to the office 
to-day in a little woolly weskit.” 

“How sweet. What have you been 
doing?” 

“Having a battle with the Govern- 
ment.” 

“About what?” 

“Well, it’s very complicated. You 
know when I left my last job I was out 
of work for a month. Well, my father 
said he didn’t see why I shouldn't 
Claim Benefit. At least, I think that’s 
what it was. Anyway, I had to go and 
see these people and there was a most 
frightful girl there who took against me.” 

“What like?” 

“Oh, rather pretty. I cannot see why 
she minded so much.” 

“How's George Type?” 

“T have dropped him. There was the 
sweetest old negro there and we used 
to have long talks. Only afterwards I 
found it was the wrong place. Not 
where the girl was, I mean. That was 
the other place. Where the old negro 
was was the Assistance place. Imagine, 
he lived in a room with seven other 
negroes, all his friends, and they ate 
negro food from a special place where 
you can buy it, marvellously inexpensive, 
and he saved all his Assistance.”’ 

“What for?” 


By STELLA GIBBONS 

“I didn’t ask, but I thought it 
sounded so lovely and cosy.” 

“How much did you get?” 

“Five and eightpence, in the end. 
But not till they had written me 
thousands of letters and sent an old man 
to inquire about me.” 

“Emma _ how terrifying. 
he ask you?” 

“Oh, how much money we had and 
that sort of thing. He was a poppet.” 

“What sort did you buy?” 

“Thirty denier. I thought I would be 
really prudent. But they laddered the 
second time.” 

“T expect the Government would be 
wild if it knew.” 

“T expect I'll get another letter. 
Probably they check what you spend it 


What did 


on. I got so many letters I had jokes 
with the postman.” 
“Has 


come?” 


«cr 


your Woman's Kingdom 
Mhere’s a pattern for that 
from Paris.” 

“Who do you 
things?” 

“Oh, awlul girls, You can always 
tell, anyway. And there’s a Glimpse 
Into The Begum’s Bedroom.” 

“Nothing about Farley?” 

“No. There'sa newserial. Historical. 
Someone in a off-the- 
shoulder bodice.” 

“Phey never have serials about the 
days when people were all muffied up, 
do they. I say, [ must go to bed at once, 
there’s my mother bellowing again.” 

“All right. Bye-bye.’ 

“ Bye-bye.” 


collar 


think makes those 


rather nice 


’ 


Grouse Are Searce This Year 


HILE grouse are being harried through the heather 
Like remnants of a persecuted race 
Or Buchan heroes, though they have to face 
Only hill-foxes, beaters, guns, and the weather, 
Recall that should the nations altogether 
Lose patience with each other, in that case 
The barren moors would be the safest place, 
Perhaps, for birds of quite another feather. 
Poor Man, one of a few survivors only, 
His food what he can find, a cave his house, 
Shy as the wildest beasts, and occupied 
Always with staying alive, and always lonely, 
May well be kept awake at night by grouse 
Calling in thousands on the mountainside. 


Prerer DickINsoNn 








Tei Aviv 
% NE, three. Testing,” 
bawls the man at the micro- 


two, 


phone, silencing the diners, 
“One, two, three. ‘Testing. Allo! 
Allo! Allo!” We are in the world’s 
latest country, a land Promised in some 
views, Unpromised in others, but 
undeniably won; and this is the latest 
way of ensuring that its latest dance- 
bands are not only seen but heard. 
The man, wearing khaki trousers 
because he fought in the country’s War 
of “Liberation,”’ or at least went 
through all the latest tests—psycho- 
logical, psycho-technical, job-analytical 





SALES CHART 














SALES CHART 





Milk and Honey 


By LORD 


which the country’s Army provides, 
repeats the test, then hands over the 
microphone to another in a dinner- 
jacket, who starts up the band—Mike’s 
Band. ‘The test has been successful, 
since the sound of American dance 
music now easily reaches the floor of 
the small restaurant, echoing around the 
three-ply walls, which are panelled in a 
German style, reverberating from the 
ceiling, painted with peeling signs of the 
Zodiac, and silencing the diners, now 
at their schnitzels, once and for all. 
Meanwhile a few couples rise solemnly 
to dance. 

Solemnity is in the air. The house- 
wife on the boulevard, sharing with 
another a balcony like an open concrete 
drawer in a concrete luxury block, looks 
solemn as she hangs out the washing 
and tidies the plastic pram. ‘The young 
men and women, ex-soldiers all, look 
solemn as they file into the book- 
shops for dictionaries—Polish-Hebrew, 
Rumanian-Hebrew—or for the latest 
American literature, bound shinily and 
cheaply: or into the Brooklyn Milk Bar 
to drink bottled orangeade and hear 
Bach on the radio. Along the front, by 
the wine-dark, oil-polluted sea, they 
walk solemnly, in their open shirts and 
plastic belts and khaki trousers, men and 
women of one race, one creed, but all 
colours, predominantly dark. 

From a great luxury cage of glass and 
concrete, the Dan Hotel, solemn tourists 
emerge, filing in groups to their luxury 
sight-seeing coaches, streamlined, with 
blue glass observation roof, individual 
foam-rubber seats, a radio and public 
address system and complimentary 
refreshments from the bus bar. /srae/: 
Land of the Bible is in their hands, a 
Jewish girl in Arab costume on the 
cover, as they prepare solemnly to 
observe how “Yesterday Meets ‘lo 
morrow.” 

Among the latest sights they will see 
are a giant water-pipe factory and an 
immigrants’ transit camp, “busily hum- 
ming factories on what was less than 
two ago a total 
institute, an 


decades desert,” a 
Experimental 
Station for Earthworm Breeding, irri- 
gation plants, a “nearly 
town,” a Road of 
number of “legendary” resistance 
points in the defence of the country; 
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scientific 


industria! 


Courage, and a 
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KINROSS 


or else, by way of relaxation, an embryo 
“Film and ‘Tourist City” and other 
beach resorts with hotels designed like 
tationary Atlantic liners. 

The luxury coaches drive them mile 
upon mile through a landscape neatly 
peppered with the latest suburban 
“settlements,” built of 
concrete blocks and inhabited by people 
of different “cultural patterns.” Seeking 
Yesterday, they are taken to Sodom, 
where they see pillars of salt, but are 
reassured by the news that the potash 
workers have twelve days’ holiday a 
month. 


villages, called 


Seeking To-morrow, they are 
taken to Beersheba, where the suburb 
of an industrial town—but not yet the 
industrial town—has been planted in 
the desert, its concrete 
still white, like architects’ 
models, its concrete bus-shelters lonely 
in a vast expanse of sand. 


tenements 
gleaming 


Here in the 
embryo streets men and women have a 
Wild West air, wearing jeans and tartan 
shirts and revolvers in holsters, for fear 
of the latest Redskins, the wild breed of 
Bedouin, of which the tourists may be 
lucky enough to see and snap some 
genuine specimens. 

Finally, seeking Yesterday and To- 
morrow in one, they approach Zion, 
fringing Soviet territory, where the 
Czarist monks and nuns of Ein Kerem 
pray for Malenkov, then neutralize the 
prayer with a muttered curse. Resting 
in the Y.M.C.A., where Young Jews 
play ping-pong and drink from a soda 
fountain, they then climb Mount Zion, 
mindful of the warning that “the 
enemy is watching you.” 


Here, having 
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inspected the tomb of King David and 
the room of the Last Supper, they look 
from a rooftop, with a touch of nostalgia, 
over the domes and spires of the Old 
City, with its Temple precincts. ‘Then 
they return to visit the ‘business centre 
of Jerusalem.” 

A view of Bethlehem is offered them 
from a collective farm, where Progress 
has at last outstripped the Family. In 
these garden suburbs, like toiling 
holiday camps, the latest way of life 
prevails. Children are no_ longer 
troubled with parents or parents with 
children. At an early age they leave 
home to live sensibly on their own, in 
collective nurseries, looked after by 
others, visiting parents only at visiting 
hours, thus conferring on them the 
benefits, unknown to the outside world, 
of parenthood without responsibility 
and enabling mothers as well as fathers 
to work eight hours a day. 

Variety, so wasteful, is eliminated. 
Ail men dress alike, in an “allocation” 
of shirts and slacks—shorts being no 
longer considered refined—and women 
like them, but more often in shorts. 
There is no allocation of cosmetics. 
All eat alike in a dining-hall, read alike 
in a culture hall, sleep alike in like bed- 
sitting-rooms, and bless the fact that, 
unlike their less fortunate brethren out- 
side, they are cursed with neither money 
nor possessions. ‘They get an allocation 
of money for compulsory holidays 
on their own, but every other year 
may enjoy the treat of a collective 
holiday, without it, 

But reaction threatens this ideal way 
of life. Unalikeness is creeping danger- 
ously in. Here a collective dining-hall 
has a collection of Leftists on the Left 
and a collection of Rightists on the 
Right. ‘There a collectivist returned 
from a holiday with a radio given him 
by an individualist and was distinctly 
heard to grumble when it was taken 
away from him, for the collective 
benefit, for ten months in the year. 
Poor, ignorant newcomers from the 
Eastern protest at being 
expected to work without wages. Others, 
who should know better, are beginning, 


countries 


in a sadly middle-class spirit, to crave a 
share in cash of their farm’s substantial 
profits, or even a two-roomed house 
where their children would live 


though not, admittedly, take meals 
with them, just as in any 
garden city. 


ordinary 





One punishment alone 
threatens the child in the 
collective suburb: that he 
should not be allowed to 
work. Work, in the world’s 
latest country, is the thing. 
‘“Propuctiviry A Must!” 
reads an advertisement in 
the newspaper. Besides 
offering remedies for sur- 
plus hair and cockroaches, 
their advertise 
prominently for workers: 
Salesmen and Salesladies 
(“with knowledge of 
languages”), for an 
American-trained Pro- 
duction Technician, for a 
Young 


columns 


Agronomist oi 
Chemist. Some advertise, 
quite simply, for Capital. 
To-day the Wandering 
Jew is a traveller for his 
country in fruit juice, ot 
false teeth, or diamonds. 

Here in Tel Aviv there 
is a second great luxury 
cage of glass and concrete. 
It has staircases of marble, 
thick pile carpets of plastic 
rubber, soft, comforting 
chairs of plastic leather, 
and the visitor ts received, 
at a streamlined, polished, inlaid desk, 
by a gentleman, sleek and impeccably 
dressed, wearing a gold wristlet watch 
and a checkerboard tie. ‘he building is 
known as the Kremlin, and the gentle- 
man is head of the country’s industrial 
plutocracy, the Trade Unions. Proudly, 
he displays to the visitor a map of his 
Empire, on which are marked, in a 


variety of colours, the multitude of 


industries, co-operatives, banks, in- 
surance companies, labour exchanges, 
housing-estates, water-works, schools, 
hospitals, convalescent homes, women’s 
institutes, sports centres, cultural centres, 
cafeterias, hotels and holiday camps, 
which it owns or controls in a Workers’ 
Paradise worthier of Marx than that of 
the Soviet Union. 

But all is not work. 
some leisure. ‘The fashionable, tiring of 
schnitzels, affect a taste for 
“Arab” cheaply, 
pilavs and kebabs, cooked by Bulgarian 
Jews, and washed down by Carmel 
Chateau Windsor (“Bottled for the 
Conquest of the Desert Exhibition”’). 

Art flourishes. 


‘There is also 


nostalgic 


restaurants, eating, 


Painters earn a good 
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living by 


actually painting pictures, 
which are bought by bus-drivers and 
others with incomes of £900 a year 
In “colonies” they throng the onc« 
Arab cities of Acre and Safed, dressing 
in Quartier Latin fashions, living in old, 
domed Arab houses, painting pictures- 
que corners unpicturesquely, in) what 
they take to be the latest Montparnass 
manner. 

“If only,” bemoans one, finishing a 
picture of an empty, cobbled street, 
“there were still some Arabs leit here to 


paint!” But he paints one in all the 


same. 
A a 
Top Rung 
July 13.—Captain L. E. Porter and 


Commander (E) A. H. Thompson ti be 
placed on retired list; Commander D. B. N 
Mellis to St. Kitts, in command; Com 
mander (5) J. G. Bennett to R.N. Air Station 
Hal Far, Malta; Commander (S) J. R. 5S 
Engledue and the Rev. H. Brooke to ‘Tyne 
Commander P. Davis to Admiralty (Naval 
Intelligence Division); the Res . 
Murray to Glory.”-—The Times 


Air of Comfort 


HE unadventurous 
British 
BO.AL, 
You —always 


slogan of 
Overseas Airways 

Takes Good Care of 
seemed to me more 
appropriate for the National Health 
Service. Chiselled over hospital doors, 
it would be more encouraging for in- 
coming patients than the usual bleak 
information that they now came under 
the dominion of No. Management 
Committee, or the Hippocratic reminder 
that The Art is 
Short. 

‘The wording of the slogan is possibly 
intentional, for there is a close similarity 
between going into an aeroplane and 
going into hospital. In both you are 
immediately immobilized, attended by 
efficiently trained women who turn out 
not nearly so pretty as you had hoped, 
have your food and drink put into your 
lap, and are left with nothing to do for 
hours at a time except read magazines 


Long but Life is 


You also enter the 
plane and the ward with the same 
subconscious uncasiness that you might 


and go to sleep. 


never get out of either alive 

Acroplanes and hospitals share one 
bad habit that the subjected occupants 
of both would be better without: they 
will not leave In the 


you alone carly 


By RICHARD 


days of flying the passenger was lashed 
in his cockpit, told to hang on, and left 
in peace until he was pulled out on 
arrival, But 
passenger. 


observe the modern 
Once the plane is airborne 
he keeps his eye on the little sign out- 
side the pilot’s cabin, and as soon as 
allowed eagerly lights a cigarette and 
unbuckles his safety belt like a pair of 
tight dress trousers at the beginning of 
the speeches. As he twists his neck to 
look out of the window the plane 
disappears into a cloud, which he 
inspects for ten minutes or so until 
forced to the opinion that once you 
have seen the inside of one cloud you 
have seen them all. Instead, he care- 
fully studies the map of the route, 
pointing out to himself all the places 
he has been to on holiday or where his 
relatives live, inspects the pair of waxed 
paper bags, reads the name CAPTAIN 
A. R. Q. MACGONNEGAL on the pilot’s door 
several times, discovers that his lifebelt 
really is underneath his seat, fiddles 
with the knob that 


makes him tip 
backwards and 


finally 
folds his hands across his stomach and 


forwards, and 


drops asleep. 
‘This is the moment for the stewardess 


to lean over him and ask, with the 
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expression of a nurse approaching a 
timid inmate of the children’s ward, if 
he’d like to give up his coat. ‘Too modest 


to refuse, the 


passenger stands and 


removes it, upsetting everyone in the 
surrounding seats. He apologizes wildly 


all round, making 


bows and 
expressive signs to the foreigners, sits 


lavish 


down, and prepares to sleep again. 
‘The stewardess returns and asks in the 
same tone if he’d care for anything to 
read? Hle says, why, that’s terribly 
kind of her, and he’d like the morning 
paper if he could. Ah, but how un- 
fortunate! All she has left is the Svenska 
Daghladet, Berlingske Tidende, and Nya 
Pressen. Perhaps he speaks Swedish, 
Danish, or Finnish? What a pity! 
Would he like drink 
instead? In one 
The passenger stares at the 


something to 
Just some coffee? 

second! 
cloud again for half an hour, wonder- 
ing what happens if the propeller flies 
off, then the 
with the 


stewardess reappears 


largest and most vicious 
Martini he has ever tasted. 

Once again our passenger folds his 
hands, closes his eyes, and allows his 
breathing to subside into gentle regu- 
larity. ‘The man in front waves under his 
nose a piece of paper saying how high 
and how fast the plane is flying. The 
passenger gratefully studies this until 
he notices the directions in four lan- 
guages urging hit to pass it on without 
delay, which paralyzes his mind in the 
middle of its acrobatics trying to convert 
kilometres and metres into more mean- 
ingful measurements. ‘lhe stewardess 
takes his order for a cocktail before 
lunch, and returns almost at once with 
a large cup of coffee. In an aircraft, 
lunch is always eaten like a Victorian 
Sunday tea party, with everyone balan- 
cing cups and plates on their knees and 
trying at the same time to feel for the 
paper napkins under their feet. As his 
tray is removed, the passenger feels con- 
fident that sleep will be allowed at last. 
But he is shaken within a minute of shut- 
ting his eyes by the stewardess demand- 
ing “Are you Mr. Omphosos?”’ and 
then by Captain A. R. Q. Macgonnegal 
in person asking cheerfully if 
all right as they’re landing in twenty 


he’s 


minutes. The passenger is now allowed 
to doze quietly until the stewardess 


returns to fasten his safety belt and give 
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him a green tweed overcoat with a beret 
stuck in the pocket. 

Air travel becomes even more danger- 
ous for the passenger forced through 
bad weather, an outlandish route, or 
personal idiosyncrasy to take a succes- 
sion of planes of different nationalities. 
A colleague of mine, a mild ophthalmic 
surgeon, was flying from Paris to 
Helsinki and pausing in London to 
collect a case of instruments. Believing 
that a full stomach was a prophylactic 
against air-sickness, he boarded the 
French plane with a couple of assieftes 
Anglaises already under his belt, and 
was dismayed to find Paté d’ Alouettes 
en Coussin and Cog au Vin Blane served 
He 
arrived at London with a feeling of 
well-being, and taking off in a Scandi- 
navian plane shortly afterwards was 
pleased to see a small table clipped to his 
seat at five o'clock by one of the six-feet- 
tall blonde stewardesses. A cup of tea? 
he inquired. How considerate for the 
English Tea? But the 
gentleman was surely mistaken. In 
Sweden it was now dinner time. Finding 
that once you are caught inthe machinery 
of an airway’s politeness it is imposs- 
ible to escape, he submissively took his 
schnapps and smérgasbord. At Stock- 
holm he managed to roll out of the 
plane and board the American aircraft 
taking him the rest of his journey, 
where he was given almost immediately 
half a pint of whisky and soda, and a 
tray containing clam chowder, crab 
Louie, chicken Maryland, and straw- 
berry shortcake, with enough coffee 
for a family breakfast. Now he travels 
by sea, complains on leaving harbour 
he is seasick, and is left in sympathetic 
solitude with a pot of weak tea and a 
pile of water biscuits. 


as soon as they were airborne. 


passengers! 


a B 


“Candidates who 
whole Examination 

First Class: 

None. 

Passed (both 

None. 

Passed (Law 

None. 

No. of Candidates for 

Passed (Trust Accounts 

only): 

None. 

No. of Candidates for Trust Accounts and 

Bookkeeping, 5. Passed, 0.” 

Extract from the Results of a Law Society 

Examination 


gave notice for the 


parts): 


only): 


Law 5. Passed 0. 
and Bookkeeping 


Should be some rooms to let in the 
‘Temple. 


Cultural Administrator 


Cae 


er 


A 
~~ 


~ 


% 


Sur Kenneth Clark, late Keeper of Department of Fine Arts, Ashmolean Museum ; Drrector 

of the National Gallery; Surveyer of the King’s Pictures; Controller, Home Publicity, 

Ministry of Information; Slade Professor of Fine Art; and Chairman of the Arts Council 
of Great Britain. 


IS culture glowed across ‘Trafalgar 
Square 
warmed the 
Information. 
How properly he occupied the chair 
Of the Arts Council of our cultured 
nation. 


And 


Ministry of 


And now he freads that mighty list of 
names 
Whose task it 
scope, 
To ladle culture into parlour games 
Sponsored by manufacturers of 
soap. 


is, s@ limitless in 


B.A. Y. 





Short of Money ? 


Man’s Best Investment 
i“ HERE are many 


relationships between men and 


cxamples of 


animals blossoming into profitable 
partnerships. ‘These are recommended 
because animals have no use for money. 
1. The Talking Blue-Tit of Chipping 
Ongar. 
of Sally 
version of the Harry Lime ‘Theme made 
Mrs. 
Sally 
She often 
swings from the platinum perch in our 
registered office, Sally Palais, as if she 
didn’t earn £24,000 a year, before tax 
of course.” 
2. Yerebel, the Actress Bitch. ‘The 
famous star of film and television has 


Over half a million recordings 
have been sold to date; her 


that tune a popular success. 
Retch, Sally’s manager, says 
lives a normal blue-tit’s life. 


just eaten a contract for six five-hour 
films with Sir Bruno Goitar of Growth 
Pictures. In them Jezebel will play the 
part of a simple sheep-dog who brings 
sheep-farming back to the Highlands 
and is elected first president of Scotland. 

3, Professor Bandi’s Educated Flea. 
Mercedes the miracle flea is a familias 
personality to televiewers. He is soon 
to have his own programme, Life with 
Mercedes, in which a panel of well- 
known animal lovers scratch themselves. 


Patter of Tiny Paws 
Although they 
salt-mining, 


have been used in 
chimney-sweeping, and 
tread-mills, children were not properly 
exploited commercially until our own 
day. 
Babies 
world-famous book on feeding, Bite 
Baby Back, Dr. Lucy Barren endowed 


the Anti-Conception League. 


with the revenues from het 


TRY THE FOLLOWING 


By WOLF MANKOWITZ 


Angus Bannock built his fortune on 
SLEEPTITE, a  baby-food containing 
powdered milk, oatmeal, and morphia. 

Piers O’ Reilly gained a knighthood for 
proving that babies are revolted when 
fed shark-fin ot! through a miniature 
tuba. 

Lord Butcher of Smithfield, who was 
responsible for solving problems of 
over-population by re-creating the 
extinct Black Death bacillus, died of the 
common cold proclaiming that if babies 
were herded into the Grampians “the 
strongest would survive and revitalize 
our race.” 

Your child need not be discarded afte: 
babyhood. 

Special Offer 

Six children in good condition can 
be exchanged for a_ thoroughbred 
Labrador Retriever. Send coupon to 

DOGGIDIN CANNING WORKS. 


The Tooting Bec Concerto 
The artistic merit of classical musi 
is that it is out of copyright. 


“Compton's out! !1” 
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SIMPLE RECIPES 


You may therefore take any catchy 
theme from Bach, Borodin, Chopin, 
Smorcka, or Rachmaninoff, and adapt 
for piano, massed choir, girl pipers, or 
film scenario, at absolutely no cost to 


yourself, 


But you might as well give it all up. 

Unless you can make unethical 
with band-leaders, 
crooners, the Six Jumping Jacks, the 
Synthetic Sisters, the Seventeen Brown 
Brothers, and Les Assassins de la 
Quadrille, work will 
commercially successful. 


arrangements 


your never be 
Unless you 
can saddle disc jockeys, square square- 
dance leaders, and corrupt officials, to 
all of whom the future of British music 
must show a profit, you have wasted 
your time. 


Unless you can... 


Look, Boys! 

Start a boys’ paper called Doggs Own. 
It must have a curate for editor and a 
good-deed club. 

DOGG OF THE MONTH is Bernie Burnt, 
age 14, of Streatham. Bernie rescued 
his grandmother from the house after 
saving his pocket-money for six weeks 
to buy enough paraffin to burn it down. 
GOOD DOGG Bernie gets a place on our 
winter whaling trip. 


An educational feature is essential: 


A Stamp Saved His Life! 

Sir Ronald Whelk, famous explorer, 
was once stranded in the Upper Amazon 
jungle. A one pound unused postage 
stamp in his wallet saved him. He 
cashed it by jungle telegraph, and as 
the torrid Amazonian sun came up next 
intrepid Sir Ronald was 
already on the bus to Manaos. 


morning, 


And, of course, a clean-living good 
Dogg space-pilot hero. 


& sy 


Feint 
“Castle -Warming The Castle of Mey 
the Queen Mother’s new home in Scotland 
is now ready for occupation. There will be 
a family house-warming party there this 
ummer, and for the royal children this 
ought to be great fun...” 
Sunday Dispatch, 18 July, 1954 
When the Queen Mother goes to Scot- 
land this August she will live at Birkhall and 
not at the Castle of Mey in Caithness, 
she bought two years ago . ‘ 
Sunday Exp 


which 


18 July 1954 
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Funny World 
Nonsense Novels, Literary Lapses, 
Sunshine Stories of a Little Town, 
Arcadian Adventures with the Idle 
Rich. Stephen Leacock The Bodle 
Head, 6 - each 
‘Tl doesn’t do to be funny all the 
time; a laugh every six lines is said 
to be the most a theatre audience 
can absorb. Perhaps this is why the 
Vovels, on re-reading after 
twenty-five years or so, are easier on the 
ribs than they used to be. Youth is a 
glutton for punishment, and can endure 
a stream of slapstick unrelieved, but 
later on we get tired of being tickled on 
the same spot too often. Perhaps the 
Vonsense Novels are the best teenager 
Leacock, whether to-day’s teenagers or 
yesterday's (when they were called 
quite different, but can 
anyone remember what?). ‘The young 
reader, oppressively instructed on the 
reality and earnestness of life, can skim 
off the surface grotesquenesses of the 
stories without having to dig for the 
satire, and revel in the rebeclliousness of 
the facts themselves: when the Great 
Detective impersonates a dog (‘He 
barked at the waves exultingly and 
licked his secretary’s hand. ‘What a 
beautiful dog,’ said the passengers’’) the 
young reader is quite satisfied with the 
picture as it stands; the brilliant piling- 
up of exaggeration, the fact that 
Sherlock Holmes is taking it on the chin, 
passes him by. Years later he may be 
charmed by these skilled demolishments 
of the detective story, the romance, the 
supernatural thriller, the yarn of the sea, 
but mildly deplore that Gertrude the 


Nonsense 


something 


Governess should have made a dress of 


old newspapers and the inside of an 
umbrella, or that her employer, Lord 
Nosh, found it necessary to strike her 
“savagely across the face 
sausage.” 

Who knows? Leacock himself may 
have regretted one or two early excesses, 
But it is hard luck on the humorist 
who becomes a classic humorist. ‘The 
pieces he light-heartedly committed to 
print in the days when fun was the child 
of an inward chuckle rather than a rule- 
of-thumb formula based on painful 
practice were never intended to be dis- 
sected by Literary Circles, or bandied 
about over dinner-tables as yard-sticks 
for a humour; the very 
humorist in him (still flickering bravely) 


with a 


sense of 


forbids his polishing up the original 
rough gems when reprinting sets in; the 
knockabout stuff that flowed gratefully 
from his pen thirty years earlier simply 
has to take what punishment it deserves. 
Luckily, his admirers, forgiving the 





sausage and the inside of the umbrella, 
can still rejoice in the happy ending to 
end all happy endings: 

“Gertrude and Ronald were wed. 
Their happiness was complete. Need 
we say more? Yes, only this. ‘The 
Earl was killed in the hunting-field a 
few days after. ‘The Countess was 
struck by lightning. ‘The two children 
fell down a well. ‘Thus the happiness 
of Gertrude and Ronald was complete.”’ 


According to a_ publishers’ note 
Nonsense Novels and Literary Lapses 
have proved the most popular of 
I.eacock’s works. Some may think this 
a harsh judgment on literary taste. 
Certainly there is some splendid material 


in the Lapses; they strip men to the buff 


and disclose their ludicrous shapes, 
sometimes with indulgence—the stock- 
broker turned native on holiday 
sometimes with a kind of savage pathos, 
as in ‘‘ Hoodoo McFiggin’s Christmas,” 
which brought the lad not the puppy he 
had prayed for but 


a pair of nice, strong, number-four 
boots, laces and all, labelled, ‘ Hoodoo, 
from Santa Claus,’ and underneath 
Santa Claus had written, ‘95, net.’”’ 


212 


But in neither this collection nor the 
Novels—and still less in the Arcadian 
Adventures, where invention sometimes 
flags—do we get the writer in the round. 

It is in the Sunshine Sketches that 
ali the Leacocks pool their gifts: the 
practised manipulator of words, the 
raconteur, the humanist, the humorist, 
the satirist, the sentimentalist. It is fair 
to doubt whether anything in humorous 
fiction comes up to the sinking of the 
Mariposa Belle on Lake Wissanotti (in 
five feet of water); it has passages which 
will still be funny in a thousand years. 
And anyone who regards the humorous 
writer as a down-at-heel hanger-on of 
literature proper might well glance at 
the early, scene-setting pages of this 
volume, on Mariposa and the seasons: 


“After the winter, the snow melts 
and the ice goes out of the lake, the 
sun shines high and the shanty-men 
come down from the lumber woods 
and lie round drunk on the sidewalk 
outside of Smith’s Hotel—and that’s 
the spring time . : 

“Then the sun shines warmer and 
the maple trees come out and Lawyer 
Macartney puts on his tennis trousers, 
and that’s summer time... .”’ 

“That changes too. The days 
shorten. The visitors disappear. The 
golden rod beside the meadow droops 
and withers on its stem. The maples 
blaze in glory and die. ‘The evening 
closes dark and chill, and in the gloom 
of the main corner of Mariposa the 
Salvation Army around a _ naphtha 
lamp lift up the confession of their 
sins—and that is autumn.” 


We all have a Mariposa of our own 
experience, mutatis mutandis. The 
trouble is that we think no one lives 
there worth mentioning, and nothing 
happens worthy of report. Leacock 
knows better. Everyone is to be found 
in Mariposa, and everything happens. 
Politics, religion, commerce, law—all 
are there, and it is their lively interplay, 
there or elsewhere, on a larger or smaller 
scale, that yields the clash and conflict of 
life which presses for release in laughter. 

Yes, it may be entertaining to read, in 
Nonsense’ Novels, about Guido the 
Gimlet’s Coat of Arms: “A lion, proper, 
quartered in a field of gules, and a dog, 
improper, threequarters in a field of 
buckwheat,”’ but the laughter is shallow, 
it doesn’t agitate the pit of the stomach; 
for that we must read how Dean Drone, 
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when his new Mariposa church was 
building, cheered and encouraged the men 
“till they begged him to desist. 
He mingled with the stone-masons, 
helping and advising and giving 
counsel, till they pleaded with him to 
rest. He was among the carpenters, 
sawing, hammering, inquiring, sug- 
gesting, till they besought him to lay 
off. And he was night and day with 
the architect’s assistants, drawing, 
planning, revising, till the architect 
told him to cut it out.” 
J. B. Booturoyp 


Death in a Dark Pool. Helen & Louwrens 
Van Rensburg. Michael Joseph, 10 6 
The scene is Swaziland, and Jan and 

Nora, newly returned from their honey- 

moon, throw a mammoth party cul- 

minating in a midnight bathe. Poor 

Nora splashes into the water smack on to 

the dead body of Cynthia, her husband's 

old flame. It’s all pretty gruesome for a 

time, but the writers have such an 

engaging lightness of touch, and their 

beautiful victim, Cynthia, is such a 

wretched character that everyone gets 

over the shock fairly well. ‘There is an 
attempt on the murderer’s part to confuse 
the issue with clues suggesting ritualistic 
murder and an attempt by the authors to 
confuse everything and everybody by 
introducing a whimsical dog answering 
to the name Rastus. A. B. H. 


The Four Continents. 

Macmillan, 25/- 

Sir Osbert Sitwell’s further “ dis- 
cursions on travel, art and life” contain, 
among other good things, an account of 
Guatemala, a place recently in the news, 
and in general not much described from 
the point of view of its beauty and 
interest by a traveller of sensibility. 
Again, we are reminded by him of the 
sculptures of Nadelman (of which some 
excellent illustrations are included), a 
Polish artist, who had a one-man show 
in London as early as 1911. Later he 
settled in America where he produced 
much of his remarkable work, little 
figures like dolls in modern dress, 
executed with extraordinary perfection 
and vitality. In passing, Sir Osbert 
remarks, with much truth, how some of 
the paintings of Pompeii are reminiscent 
of the work of Guardi. But, as usual, 
notwithstanding the cutting of such a 
wide swathe through the world and its 
objects of interest, the author’s father, in 
a short chapter, steals the stage. It is 
sufficient only to mention Sir George 
Sitwell’s oracular warning quoted here: 
“Never be Kind to a Dowager” to whet 
the reader’s interest for even this 
comparatively small additional passage to 
his legend. A. P. 


Osbert Sitwell 


A Cool Million. 
Spearman, 9 6 
Compared with West’s The Day of the 

Locust, this farcical fable about American 

Fascism in the ‘thirties is mimic warfare. 


Nathanael West. Neville 


His strength was in observation, not 
invention, so that while the realistic 
episodes of his short novels are effectively 
satirical, his fairy tale is mechanically 
contrived and its scrawled outlines are 
too remote from life to catch its reflection. 
The adventures of Lemuel Pitkin move 
along briskly enough. After the mortgage 
has been foreclosed he leaves his 
widowed mother and goes off to seck his 
fortune, falling among various kinds of 
bad company from sneak-thieves to 
bankers . . . a strong whiff of the 
simplicities of post-depression politics. 
Like John Crowe Ransom’s Captain 
Carpenter, Lemmice is disintegrated, but 
the account of how he loses now an arm, 
now a leg, never rises into grotesque 
poetry. It is well worth publishing 
over here because it is readable and the 
present renewal of intcrest in West makes 
any of his small output valuable for the 
light it throws on the rest. R. G. G. P. 


The Memoirs of a Buccaneer. 
Golif. Allen and Umwvin, 12/6 


Louis le 


The editors of this supposedly genuine 
autobiography of a sea cut-throat have 
deliberately shortened their adventurer’s 
accounts of ship handling in action or 
under stress of weather while sparing no 
detail of his boastings of gross deportment 
ashore. "The language of such a man 
lacks, should one say, delicate restraint, 
and in the result the salt savour and the 
romantic glamour that might attach to 
the tumultuous adventures of a French 
privateer of the 17th century preying on 
the golden galleons of the Spanish Main 
have nearly disappeared in such a spate 
of dirty words seasoned with a dash of 
unpleasant piety as the least squeamish 
lover of cold steel and warm encounter 
may resent. 

Admittedly there is here a kind of 
straightforward naturalness rather un- 
usual for the period, but it is the sim- 
plicity of an ugly animal behaving after 
its kind. ‘lo be sure the tale was written 
many years after the event and not 
without exaggeration, even the old 


ruffian’s sponsors drawing the line at his 
dancing shark and his four hundred and 
forty bars of booty gold. CoCLP. 


More Winners for Winsome. 
Murphy. Dent, 10/6 
Publishers are shrewd fellows not 

given to backing an outsider (or a “ lily- 

livered, herring-gutted apology for a 

paralyzed donkey,” as Mr. Murphy 

would put it), so it is to be presumed that 
there are numbers of readers, crazy 
about horse-racing and tolerant about 

English, whose laughter will bellow out 

gustily over these adventures of a pro- 

fessional tipster. ‘lhe comedy is situ- 
ational and contrived, the dialogue racy 
in every sense, but over the whole the 
shadows of Wodehouse and 


David ] 


Runyon, 


projected from a great distance, seem to 
hang reproachfully. ‘Vheir devotees may 
find the going sticky. }. B. B. 


The Unscen and Silent. 
George  Tranck-Osmecki. 
Ward, 21 - 

One of the most stirring stories of the 
whole war was the stoic resistance of the 
Polish underground army that harried 
the Germans continually until — the 
Warsaw Rising, and was then cynically 
betrayed by the Russians. Arms and 
trained men were flown to it from Britain. 
A number of these paratroopers have 
now recorded their impressions — of 
different aspects of the secret battle; 
and this joint account gives one a vivid 
idea of an epic of courage and endurance 
about which too little has been heard. 


Kk. O. DOW 


Translated by 
Sheed and 


Psychical Research To-day. |). J. West 

Duckworth, 12.6 

This severely restrained summary 
goes far to expose as worthless rigmarole 
the age-long record of ghostly hauntings, 
spirit controls, mediumistic contacts, 
poltergeist pranks and all the rest of it. 
Such material Mr. West considers 
valuable to a psychiatrist studying 
hallucination and auto-suggestion in a 





neurotic patient but he finds only the 
smallest grain of honest objective 
residuum in the whole bag of tricks. 
Extra-sensory perception he places in 
quite a different category, accepting that 
there is precise and rigid evidence to 
attest correct guessing and sometimes 
even foretelling of the fall of a card, by 
many persons, more often than average 
expectation would allow, with a few star 
performers getting it right so frequently 
as to beat odds running to thousands of 
millions against. Such an achievement, 
linking up fascinatingly with the un- 
traced faculties stecring a pigeon home or 
directing a spider to fashion its web, has 
something to offer the mathematician or 
philosopher, and the writer’s cool appraisal 
not conceal his thrill in dawning 
discovery c.c.P 


doe Ss 


George Herbert: His Religion and Art. 
Joseph H. Summers 
) 


Chatto and Windus, 


The idea of George Herbert as a sort 
of superior Keble has long been exploded. 
‘That he was a sort of inferior Donne is 
now equally discredited. He has been 
accorded a place of his own in the order 
of poets. Mrs. Margaret Bottrall, in her 
recent excellent biography, dissociated 
him from the sophisticated metaphysicals 
and stressed the pristine quality of his 
Christianity. Professor Summers seeks 
to set him more precisely in the com- 
plicated theological context of his time. 

His book might be described as an 
essay in integration; for in Herbert's life 


he sees no dramatic antithesis between 





Pop Dennison—Mr 


the courtly Cambridge Orator and the 
saintly parson of Bemerton, nor in his 
poetry—content, form and language of 
which he subjects to a critical microscope 

does he discover any discord between 
the simplicities and the conceits: both 
were essential to the complete recording 
of an experience simultaneously mundane 
and religious. ‘The professor's argument, 
documented with the thoroughness 
characteristic of transatlantic erudition, 
deserves the attention which its almost 
mathematical exactitude demands. 

F.B 


AT THE PLAY 


The Wooden Dish (PHa:Nix) 
The Duenna (WeSTMINSTER) 
Relations Are Best Apart (GARRICK) 


HEN a man must choose between 
keeping his father and keeping 
his wife he cannot be blamed for 

deciding to send his father to a home for 
the aged. In The Wooden Dish, Glenn 
and Clara believe the home to be a good 
one and are prepared to make a financial 
sacrifice to keep him there. tut the 
issue is complicated by the old man’s 
horror of homes, where he believes the 
inmates are quietly put down; and 
Witrrip Lawson, who plays the part, 
complicates it more by making the 
toothless and asthmatic ‘veteran, whose 
mind is endlessly entangled in heroic 
memories of the Alamo, a character more 
lovable than tiresome. ‘This is not, in 
fact, a persuasive piece. ‘lhe author, 
EpmMuND Morris, has nothing fresh to 


{The Wooden Dish 


Witrrip LAWSON 
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say about a situation only too common in 
life, except that it also happens in Texas, 
nor even to have made up his mind which 
side he is on. The plot progresses by 
melodramatic fits and starts, and the 
dialogue is apt to give way to “home- 
spun” Texas philosophy about life and 
so on, expressed in clichés clipped from 
the Readers’ Digest. 

Wicrrip Lawson’s performance as 
the old pioneer is however authentic to 
the last twitch, a full, round character- 
ization in this very individual actor’s 
best vein. (But how old was he? The 
\lamo battle took place in 1836, and 
this play is explicitly post-war. Was he 
really meant to be a hundred and forty?) 
Joan MIter, a specialist in! highly- 
strung women heading for crises, heads 
for Clara’s with her nerve-ends protrud- 
ing half an inch out of her skin, and 
succeeds occasionally in the difficult task 
of revealing the wife beneath the porcu- 
pine. The rest of the cast run smoothly 
along the grooves scored for them by the 
author. None of them, wisely, makes 
much attempt at ‘Texan. 


‘Twenty-four-year-old Mr. JuLiaAn 
SLADE revitalized |SHERIDAN’s 
elegantly artificial comedy with a tuneful 
score across which ripples happily every 
influence in light opera from Mozart to 
Edward German, and why not? Count- 
less delights dovetail snugly together. 
The cast are young and, where necessary, 
handsome; they act with gusto and they 
sing melodiously; the direction is limpid; 
the orchestration polite; the costumes gay 
and colourful; the sets ingenious and 
pretty. I have but one small reservation; 
but on second thoughts, after such an 
enjoyable evening I shan’t mention it 
If I pick out no names, no songs or no 
scenes for special praise, it is because | 
would like to praise them all. I hope 
The Duenna runs for ten years. 


has 


In Relations Are Best Apart Lesuu 
HENSON plays Grandad to a houseful 
of quarrelsome relatives. Our good 
comedians are always Dad or Grandad 
nowadays; before the war a comedy 
might be graced by a Leslie Henson, a 
Ralph Lynn, a Jack Hulbert or a Ronald 
Squire in the prime of life, but to-day, 
apart from music-hall, there is hardly 
anything between Robertson Hare (63) 
and Lance Secretan (14), and comedies 
are simply peopled with general-purpose 
actors speaking funny lines. ‘There are, 
however, no funny lines in this particular 
comedy, and even Les_i—E HENSON can do 
nothing for it 


Recommended 
Summer fare with 
Friend (Wyndham’s), Airs on a Shoe- 
string (Royal Court); without music, 
The Teahouse of the August Moon (Her 
Majesty's), The Manor of Northstead 
(Duchess) For the more earnest, 
Vurder Story (Cambridge), Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author (St 
B. A. YOUNG 


music: 


The Boy 


James's) 
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[La Retour de Don Camillo 


Don Camillo —FERNANDEL 


AT THE PICTURES 


Le Retour de Don Camillo 
Susan Slept Here 


"Tee first Don Camillo film I didn’t 
write about at any length, partly 

because the almost simultaneous 
presence of three separate versions 
dubbed in French, in Italian and in 
English was calculated to make anyone 


feel uneasy (I now forget, as a matter of 


fact, which one it was that I saw) and 
partly because this kind of religious 
whimsy is simply not up my street, 
though thousands delight in it. But the 
second, the sequel, The Return of Don 
Camillo or Le Retour de Don Camitlo 
(Director: JULIEN Duvivier), strikes me 
as more attractive. 

The principal players are the same: 
FERNANDEL is Don Camillo and Gino 
Cervi is Peppone the Communist mayor, 
and as for the story (adapted from 
GIOVANNI GuARESCHI’s Don Camillo and 
the Prodigal Son), it is simply another 
series of episodes in their continuous 
battle. It begins with Don Camillo’s 
banishment to an unfriendly mountain 


parish and his difficulties there with 
people who expect him to be almost 
homicidally violent on the — slightest 
provocation; but his old adversary, lost 
without anybody to fight, succeeds in 
getting him back, and then all goes on as 
before—determined only by the limits of 
the author’s invention in finding fresh 
things for them to quarrel about. 

The fun and most of the other effects 
are simple enough, and (as in so many 
films of novels) plenty of awkward 
narrative corners are got round by the 
easy device of the off-screen com- 
mentator, but the large friendly figure of 
FERNANDEL is always a pleasure to watch 
and there are innumerable well-observed 
and amusingly-handled moments in 
which the collaboration of actors and 
director is perfect. (A typical one is the 
exchange of glances between Don 
Camillo and Peppone as they eat 
spaghetti.) 

The well-known disembodied voice 
that admonishes Don Camillo at intervals 
is rather less in evidence on this occasion, 
but comes at the end to tell him that it is 
not yet time for him to rest, there is still 
much for him to do on earth. It is 
perhaps irreverently suspicious of me to 
take this as a sign of the author’s care to 
leave the way open for more sequels. 


Susan Slept Here (Director: FRANK 
‘TASHLIN) is rather like a poor man’s The 
Moon is Blue, but possibly deserves 
better than to be dismissed with that 
specification; I found it quite enjoyable. 
What does seem certain is that the 
authorities have decided that one way to 
make money is to have a story about a 
lively, charming, very young girl (with a 
pony-tail hair-do) and a personable but 
undeniably middle-aged man. 

Summarized, much of this one would 
sound like the most commercial bedroom 
farce, and the publicity confidently and 
no doubt correctly assumes that more 
people will come if they think that is what 
itis. And yet... 

The man (Dick POWELL) is a Holly- 
wood writer, discovered when, after 
years of success with musical comedy, he 
pines to do “something besides escapist 
stuff”; the girl (Dessre REYNOLDs) is a 
seventcen-year-old delinquent bestowed 
on him as possible story material by a 
fatherly policeman. (You heard.) All 
the expected things happen, including 
the No-/’ll-sleep-on-the-couch routine 
and the hasty wedding in Las Vegas 
(montage of sky-signs); but the dialogue 
is often very bright and well put over and 
there are some amusing minor characters 
(GSLENDA FARRELL, ALVY Moore). ‘The 
thing is loosely constructed, quite empty, 
and—till the sentimental end 
tinuously entertaining. 

+ * - 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


con- 


Another new one in London is Them, 
a well-done piece of science fiction on 
very much the same plan (only the 
menace being different) as The Beast from 
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20,000 Fathoms. The Academy has 
Henry V for the second week of its little 
Shakespeare season (next week: Julius 
Cesar). The Bandit (21/7/54) and Dial 
M for Murder (28/7/54) continue, and 
Night People (14/7/54) has one more day. 
One first-rate new release: Executive 
Suite (30/6/54). RicHARD MALLET! 


AT THE GALLERY 


Ivon Hlircuens’ Murat (Cecil 
Sharp House, 2 Regents Park 
Road, N.W.1) 


N ANY a living painter accustomed 
to producing postage - stamp 
pictures to suit the exigencies of 
the taxpayer in his restless flitting between 
pill-box flat and country cottage may 
envy the opportunity afforded to Mr 
Ivon Hitchens by the English Folk Dance 
and Song Society and the Arts Council 
to produce a mural decoration on a big 
scale, 

At Cecil Sharp House the space 
decorated is really large (69 feet by 
20 feet), and extends almost entirely 
across the side of the main hall, and, 
commencing longitudinally well above 
eye level, extends to the ceiling. It is 
lighted a litthe harshly by a number of 
tall windows in the three remaining walls 
of the room, which is severe and gym- 
like in style and devoid of furniture to 
afford room for the dancers. ‘The work 
is the largest of its kind undertaken by 
Mr. Hitchens, though he has made other 
essays in the same direction, notably at 
the South Bank last year. His reputation, 
however, depends chiefly on his far 
smaller easel pictures, in which unusual 
charm and freshness of colour and hand- 
ling are the predominating qualities, 
rather than those of draftsmanship or 
structure. As such his ability to contrive 
large decorations may be doubted. 

Mr. Hitchens declares, in a note on the 
mural issued at Cecil Sharp House, that, 
for various esthetic reasons, he had no 
intention of secking solidity of form o1 
atmospheric recession in this particulai 
work, and in saying this he is, largely, 
saying that he has maintained the samc 
approach in the large work that he does 
in his small ones. ‘he result, in the large 
one, resembles a highly coloured textik 
of somewhat intricate design and almost 
no representational content. Many, 
recalling the great decorative works of 
Veronese or Tiepolo with their masterly 
realization of personages and vistas, 01 
even the adumbrations by ‘Toulouse- 
Lautrec of the Moulin Rouge, now 
in the Jeu de Paume in Paris, may sigh 
at the turn modernity has taken. Where 
ali will applaud Mr. Hitchens will be in 
his ability to sustain, on so large a 
surface, all the beauty of colour which we 
rejoice at in his smaller works. In this 
he has been entirely successful. [t is to 
be hoped that with this example im mind, 
other institutions and businesses may b« 
inspired to make ventures in) mural 
decoration. ADRIAN DAINTREY 





ON THE AIR 


“A Pause in the Day 
Occupations 


NE of the more dramatic 
() of American mawazine 
advertisement hows 
husband and wife 
muserably into an apparenth 
hopeless future, and not think- 
ing of the li-bomb The 
reason for their anxiety can be 
seen in the distance two 
precious mites sit on the floor 
before a television screen and 
the profile of a two-dimen- 
ional gunman “What Can 
We Do?” the parents ask 
Hlow can we break the spell 
of the cowboy, the gunplay, 
the outer-space patrols? Hlow 
can we possibly combat the 
grip of 


staring 





hypnoti 
I -Virus? 


( hi oni 


The situation is horrifying, 
it tears at the heartstrings, it 
makes all parents think. As an experi- 
enced parent I can put myself in the 
position (but not the slinky dressing- 
yvown) of the man in the advertisement, 
and I decide that it would be only the 
work of a moment to stride across the 
room and switch the television to silence 
and oblivion. After all, these kids are 
mere ix- or seven-vear-olds: a few 
tears and the over. 
But my solution is probably too simple 
| should do more harm than good to thei 
priceless little egos; | should implant a 
sense of frustration into their childish 
minds, generate patricidal tendencies and 
thoroughly nasty complexes. ‘The real 
answer, of course, 1s 


business would be 


to let good musi 
(and Blank’s phonograph records) share 
their mterest,’ 

Well, Americans are not the only 
people to worry about the influence of 
television on youth In Britain many 
parents deny themselves the pleasures of 
"TV because they are afraid of admitting 


the “'T’-Virus” to their homes. ‘There ts 





Ind nor 








something especially for the children 


no doubt about it—the little screen ts 
amazingly fascinating to children. ‘They 
will sit through the most dreadful stuff, 
old unhappy far-off films, studio bores of 
all kinds, wretched games and endless 
exhibitions of legerdemain, puppetry and 
clowning. And they seem to enjoy all 
they see, good, bad and _ indifferent 
Hear them on the school bus or the nine 
o'clock train: ‘“ Wasn't the telly whizzo 
last night?” is the gambit of innumerable 
conversations It is taken for granted 
that every schoolmate has seen everything 
offered “Wasn't the serial terrif? 
‘Isn’t Hopalong gorgeous?” ‘ D’you 
think Humphrey really meant it when 
he said .. .?” 

\Ilv own view is that the dangers of 
such indiscriminate 
exagyerated. 


viewing are grossly 
In my youth parents did 
their best to keep us away from trashy 
reading-matter, the penny dreadfuls, the 
gory Gothic melodramas; but the 

seldom succeeded. We read anything and 
everything with the keenest enjoyment 
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the unexceptionable Boys’ Ozen 
-aper, the acceptable public 
school yarns of Greyfriars, 
Rookwood and St. Jim’s, and 
the forbidden, the horrific, the 
grisly and the condemned. 
And they did us no harm, no 
harm, certainly, that any 
modern parent would admit to. 
On the contrary, we parents 
look back on a youth of tur- 
bulent fiction and thrill-packed 
cinema serials with a certain 
pride. It was such raw material 
we say, that made us what 
we are, the discriminating, 
thoughtful, highly critical 
readers and _filmgoers'_ of 
to-day 

In America the 
cannot be 
easily 





problem 
brushed aside so 
The television channels 
compete fiercely for the eyes 
and ears of the youngsters, and 
“the cowboy, gunplay and 
outer-space patrols”’ have be- 
come standard diet. There is no B.O.P 
to balance the “ dreadfuls.’’ But in 
Britain “Children’s ‘Television” is 
entirely harmless. During the past three 
weeks I have made myself sit through it 
daily (almost), my pencil poised to record 
black marks, and I have to admit that 
nothing even remotely offensive has been 
registered by retina or tympanum. ‘The 
programmes are varied, wholesome and 
cheerful. The children’s hour has the 
warm, friendly atmosphere of the sound 
radio programmes, and children of all 
ages find it irresistible. And I am con- 
vinced that a reasonable ration is helpful 
to all but the very brightest of youngsters 
‘They are introduced to drama, to good 
English, to the genial club-like bonhomi« 
that breaks down 
reserve,’ and they 
pressions that must 
the if school le ssons 
“What can we do?” the parents cry. 
Switch on and leave them to it. 


nervousness and 
receive visual im- 
help to illustrate 
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Sora ‘5-Star’ motoring — 


the best at lowest cost 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LiMIiTjtreod . DOAGENHAM 








Travellers’ joy to wear or pack, clothes 
made from *Terylene’, the new British 
synthetic fibre, are born to go places. 
They’re light. They’re strong. They're 
comfortable. They keep their looks 
throughout the journey. They arrive 
in splendid shape. 


ICI are the people producing 

“Terylene’. Supplies are still 
very limited, though there 
are already some “Terylene’ 
things to be found in many 
of the best shops 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIES LTD., 


And the joy of it is, 
you will soon be able 
to have nearly all 
your wardrobe of 
“Terylene’. It’s in 
two forms, ‘woolly’ 
staple fibre and 
‘silky’ filament yarn. 
Between them they 
make fabrics for 
almost everything 
you wear. 


Fill your smallest suitcase with 
*Terylene’—just one of each 
garment—and be off. “Terylene’ 
washes without shrinking and 
dries overnight. It keeps 

its pleats—and is so strong 

it rarely needs mending. 


Polyester 





LONDON, S.W.1 


jackets 


fon, cotton 

poplin, gaberdine and 
amazing ‘‘Wyncol”” D711 
(used by the 1953 Everest 
climbers and Sir Edmund 
Hillary’s 1954 N.Z. 
Himalayan expedition). From 
good Sports and Stores 
FOR FREE LEAFLET 


—and name of 


Depts 


Sporting People 
te to Sole Manufacturers 
lvery Rote, 


Mayfair 3282 


GOLFING : SKI-ING 
SHOOTING: FISHING: CLIMBING 
FLYING: VACHTING 








SHELLGUIDE to AUGUST lane 


Arranged and painted by kadit on ind H 


Rhy f 


4 “i 


i 


il have been splendid 


1) Poppies, which the tarmer cannot destroy so 
the 


began. Our Poppy gocs back to pa pa, 


in the wheat since tarming 
in ancient Mesopotamia 


name used tor them 6,000 years ago by tarmer 


Yet the tlower-show of the corn is not what it wa : 
dye through the frelds, and (3) Corn 


Cornflower or Blue- 


bottle. which used to spread an azure 
Cockle are becoming rare now that seed cornu better cleaned, Common by 
verges and in corntields (4) White Campion was probably introduced by our 


first farmers some 2,000 years belore Christ 
lanyvles of vegetation are brightened now | 
or Butter-and-l a ruthless spreader il 


Bindweed one ol severa white tlower 


barrow which the Grete Herball of 1526 called Carpente () ° ( 
it is good to rejoyne and rust hie ; P » 1 Ht. h EY 
wide-eyed (g) Grass of Parnassus, especially among 4 TO THE 


for (10) Flimalayan Balsam or Policemar Helmet Mroaducet greenhou LAD 3 ¢ r 
ng ris “ui @ aS COUNTRYSIDE 


from India in 1899, and now a magnificent escape ¢ 


soudre wound 
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Steel windows... 


».»:and no rust 





Rust and corrosion need never again mar the good 
looks of a building’s windows—if the windows are 
Crittall’s positively rustproofed. 

The Crittall galvanized surface is a tough, deep and 
lasting amalgamation of zinc with steel—a_ surface 
which, because it gives paint itself a firmer, surer 
grip, reduces the cost of upkeep, while rust and 


corrosion never even get a look in. 


CRITTALL 


POSITIVELY RUSTPROOFED WINDOWS 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD +: BRAINTREE + ESSEX 


Factories and Depots throughout the country raws 
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Shaving Stick 






















This firm, free lather- 


ing shaving stick in 










attractive plastic 





Cisson 


container is a joy to 
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FROM ALL GOOD SHOPS 
UT 


CUSSONS, 84 BROOK ST, GROSVENOR SQ, LONDON WI 














One should never confuse 


"he 


~~ gacetlence with 


he: 






CAPCnSE 












an Embassy " 


The man who considers the cigar first and the 

price afterwards is the man to appreciate the mild 

Havana flavour of Wills’s EMBASSY CIGARS. 
PRICES FROM 1/9d. EACH 


Embassy CIGARS BY WILLS 


















So nice 
to come home to! 





















a 
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about the house ! It’s just what you need when you 
come home after a hard day. A Double Diamond works 
wonders—takes the tension out of life, puts the worries of 
the day to rest for the night. Come home to your Double 


Diamond and you'll feel more like yourself again. 


A DOUBLE DIAMOND 
works Wonders 








~ 
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IND COOPE’S DOUBLE DIAMOND BREWED AT BURTON 











W.D. &H. O. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & ireland), Ltd. 
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arating =" 


the parkle ' 


Rosayne is pressed from 
Mediterranean grapes and ite 
pink colour and sparkle 
from them alone, No wonder 
it is #0 delicious —the most 
exhilarating of all naturally 
sparkling wines, Get it to- 
night at baraand licensed 
restaurants 


The 2/- bottle. pills 
a Champagne glass 


iby ANGIA-MEDITERRANEBAN WINKS LTD 
st Shepton Mallet, Somerset 
and marketed by Showerings Ad 





For smartness 
and economy... 
say RIMFORTS 


Don’t let worn-down heels spoil your 
shoes or your appearance. he your 
shoe repairer to fit RIMFORTS and 
say goodbye to that ‘down at heel’ 
appearance. These built-in metal pro- 
tectors bonded with leather give a neat, 
trim appearance and make heels last 
three times as long—often longer. Ask 
for RIMFORTS—by name. 57 sizes 


and 9 shapes, for women, men and 
children. 


Ask for 
RIMFORTS 
next time— 
fortity your ne’® by name 
F. D. WARD LTD. 
Higham Ferrers, Northants 
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POST YOUR FILMS 


Price List and 
Wrapper for 
easy posting 


fy 


A 


on 


ALSO AT 133/134 HIGH STREET, OXFORD, AND 25 THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


AND GET 
‘MAGNA 
PRINTS’ 


(AEGD.) 








Why do you have 
to have SEAGERS? 
I always use SEAGERS at home. 
I know— but aren’t all gins 
much of a muchness? 
Not at all. SEAGERS has 
much more muchness. 
Is that why you drink it? 
H’m, not entirely. 
Mostly I drink it because I like it. 
You consider yourself 


an authority on gins then? 


No, an authority 
on what I like. 








Seager, Evans & Co. Limited, The Distillery, London, 8.8.8 
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Comfort... 


Convenience 
When one con- 

siders the cal- 22> 
culated comfort 

of this light, 

strong, easy-to- 

handle wheel 

chair, it is 

surprising 

to learn that, when not in 
use, it folds away into such 
a very small space. 


Ask for 
Catalegue 
U 


Maxersof fine invalid furniture for over |00years 


«mq, 65,WIGMORE Crees, ve 1 


‘pw Tel: Welbe-k 00 
} @ (Late GT. PORTLAND ST.) 
¢: By Appointment Invalid Furni- 
: ture Manufacturers to the late 


King George VI. 


Vent-Axia 
for Better Air 
Conditions 














Simplest 

form of controlled 7, 
ventilation +-* “> 
VENT-AXIA LTD. 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W.1. 
ABBey 6441 (7 lines) AND AT GLASGow, 


MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, 
LEEDS, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 











ror Acid Indigestion 


SO QOICH to reliwe acidity 
5 Q PLEASANT (to taste 
SO HANDY for pocket or bag 








*MILK ofr MAGNESIA’ 
TABLETS 


(RBOD.) 


30 Tablets 1/44 . 75 Tablets 2/9 . 150 Tablets 4/9 





A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE CHAS. H, PHILLIPS CHEMICAL co., LTD, 





THE WEBLEY M. ll AIR RIFLE 


Vo Heence required to purchase 
‘or wae on enclosed 
wemises 


Rats and similar 
vermin can be destroyed 
by this extremely accurate and power- 
ful Air Rifle. Ideal for Target Practice. 
Write tor descriptive folder. 


WEGLEY & SCOTT LTO., 174 WEAMAN ST., BIRMINGHAM. 4 


\\ BOOKLET “Buying Shores 
out of Earnings” 

Pe ecome a shareholder in Britain’s 
prosperous industries for as little 
as £Sdown. This booklet explains 
how. Sent postfree. Write to 

Investment Service Department X 

WHITEHEAD INDUSTRIAL TRUST LTD. 

177 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Licensed Dealers in Securities 








srectors: 
A J. Whitehead. j. D. Kyle, C.A 





W. &T. RESTELL 


Auctioneers of 
Wines, Spirits and Cigars 


=) 





Stocks in town or 
country included 
in Auctions 
conducted 
throughout 








8 UNION COURT, OLD BROAD ST., €.C.2. 
Telephone: London Wall 7364 
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Surface finishes that gleam more brightly ; that resist more strongly 
the ravages of use; that make cleaning easier and need less upkeep... 
They rely for their all-round superiority on Epikote Resins, 
developed by Shell. These new resins—bases for the finest finishes 
—are also of prime importance to the Plastics Industry, from 

the improvement of plastic sheeting to the “ potting ” of electrical 
circuits and the manufacture of glass-fibre laminates. 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 


SHELL} Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, |05-/09, Strand, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 4455 
\ 


* EPIKOTE” is o Registered Trade Mark 





XVi1) 


PARK GATE 


QUALITY STEELS For 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 





hard shaft steel 
for 


electric motors 





THE PARK GATE IRON & STEEL CO LTD, ROTHERHAM 


TELEPHONE ROTHERHAM Nit TELEGRAMS VORESHORE PAREGATE YORKS 





i a a a a a a i a a ae es 


If it’s a matter of how to 


fasten one thing to another 


... get in touch with (Gj K«N 


GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLOS (MIDLANOS) LIMITED 
Bolt & Nut Division: 

Attias Works, Oartaston, §. Staffs. Phone Darlaston 28 
Screw Division: 


Box 24, Heath Street, Birmi ngham. 18. Phone: Smethwick 144! 


zxeKewe Karr KK KKK KKK 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
- 
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* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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* 
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‘«... wWhat’s more, 
it gives you a really 


close 


* Wes, that’s the beauty of 


this new ‘Philishave’. It not i \ 
SS 
SS 


only saves a great deal of time /FR"'™ 
P P —s 2 
and trouble-it also gives you % Pohl 3 |) 
Zy / 


i= 
S 


WS 


\ 


a really close shave. You sec, Xn 
it’s quite different from 
ordinary dry shavers~-it has an 
exclusive BI-AX Shaving Head 
with a super-efficient cutting 
action.”” Dual Volt. AC/DC 
110-130 and 200-250 vy. 
Complete with 


PHILIPS / = 
PHILISHAWE 


DRY SHAVER 


THE DRY SHAVER 
WITH THE BIGGEST WORLD SALE! 


£7.9.3 


(tax paid) 


RADIO & TELEVISION RECEIVERS 
RECORD PLAYERS - LAMPS 


» RADIOGRAMS & 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, ETC. 





PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAPTESBURY AVE., W.C.2 
($398) 
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Agatha’s drink packs a wallop! 


Quite a girl our Agatha; might be a boy without those pigtails. Bossy, adoring, 
adorable, tough. Drinks Lucozade like a veteran and a good thing she does; 
she’d burn up energy faster than she could replace it, otherwise. Sparkling, 
delicious Lucozade contains energy-giving Glucose, to keep a girl going. 

If you're well, Lucozade will kelp you keep that way. If you're not 
so well it will go a long way to making you better. Always keep some 


by you for yourself and your children. 


LUCOZADE 


the sparkling | GLU cose | deink 
* cae 





REPLACES LOST ENERGY 





royds V12/54 
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THE BRUSH WITH THE 
TWO YEARS GUARANTEE 





PURE BRISTLE 
SHAVING BRUSHES 


This 16ft. Gin. living/touring caravan ‘ : = : . from 3/6 to 20/- 


once again illustrates the outstanding 


superiority of Eccles design and : y PURE BADGER 


craftsmanship in its price range. Built 


to sleep four people in luxurious hr SHAVING BRUSHES 


Send for illustrated leaflets describing the “Famous Five’’ comfort in a spacious well-lighted 


Caravans of our 1954 range—**Coronet’’, Alert’, “New interior, the ‘‘New Democrat’’ in- \, from 15/6 to £5/5/0 


Cemocrat’’, Coronation’’ and “New imperial’. cludes every refinement and con- AVE 


ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) LTD, — Compartment can be fitted as an | = THE’ PROGRESS SHAVING BRUSH COMPANY LIMITED. 
DEPARTMENT $9 - - - - - BIRMINGHAM so || S**T* Mottram St., STOCKPORT, Cheshire. 92, Regent St, LONDON, W.1. 


Security ei hydraulically 


and more CONCENTRATED ae 
for economy orme 
LET YOUR MONEY EARN 8 


A TAX-PAID RETURN OF MENTHOLATED > sea BY A PROCESS 


for coolness 


itll UNIQUE IN 
=B° YOU GET IT oguper-rartep SB cour 


etree 
“. 


m, | for abundant lather SS GY, *. 
°o 


FOUR WAYS | annseetic <= faa 


EQUIVALENT TO 5% ON AN : PROPERTIES OF : 
po Saat . } for skin health : 1, Acompression 
INVESTMENT TAXED AT £ ; Ay 


spring capab'e of 
: repeated flex 

THE STANDARD RATE =< By 
“i cally sealed. 

Interest accrues from day 1 Hh 3, A packless giand 


of investment. Facilities for 

















for Automatic coolant regulation : Move- 
prompt withdrawal. : = ae ment for pressure change : Packless gland to 
J seal spindle in high vacua: Reservoir to accept 
, . liquid expansion : Dashpot or delay device : 

SK’ TT £6,000,.000 ; 
ASSKTS EXCKED , 0 7 Barometric measurement or control : Pres- 
surised couplings where vibration or move- 


For full details, write or telephone : ment is present: Dust seal to prevent ingress 


a "ee of dirt ; Pressure reducing valves : Hydraulic 
e ia Prudential ’ ay o transmission: Distance thermostatic control: 
, Yy 4 , wh Low torque flexible coupling: Pressure sealed 
- i. . a cv i. rocking movement : Pressurised rotating shaft 
Building A pciety as seals Aircraft pressurised cabin control 
, yer Refrigeration expansion valves ; ‘Thermostatic 
\7 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1 we INGRAM the original Steam ‘Traps: Pressure amplifiers: Differen- 
° ow tial pressure measurements, etc. 
ee a ’ mentholated shaving cream | Write for Lis: No. K800-1. 


131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.i 


TELEPHONE: MAYPAIR O5S! 


COMBINES 17S OWN FACE Lorion| DRAYTON .,., 
AND aT BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, BRIGHTON METAL BELLOWS 


LERDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, LONDON AND NEW YORK Drayton Regulator and Instrument Co., Ltd., 
$3/4/7 West Drayton, Middlesex. 

















More Sheets - 


IN THREE WIDTHS 

h” x 4 yds—7® 

I" x 4 yds—9°  *Atall) You buy wisel — 
2” x 4 yds—I/6 chemists J J 


when you buy 5 
Made by Vernons of Preston 
Distributed by Fassett & johnson, London, E.C.! 
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pL 
oe 


aoe THREE SHILLINGS 
3a 3) 


A BOTTLE 


ORANGE 
LEMON OR 
GRAPEFRUIT 

















DO YOU WEAR 
SPECTACLES? 


When looking through ordinary binoculars 
with spectacles on, the field of view is ' 

reduced to a fraction of that which is normally obtainable, as shown inside 
the white circle. Spectaross binoculars correct this deficiency for spectacle 


wearers by affording the larger field of view indicated by the outer circle. 
Spectaross binoculars are equally suitable for use without spectacles as the 
eye-cups can be extended to give the correct eyepoint. 


Ask your optician to show you 
a pair of Spectaross today; 
you will be surprised at the 


SPECTAROSS 
Ss x 40 
£40-51-: 


including solid leather 
carrying case. 


difference 


Obtainable from opticians, departmental stores and photographic dealers 





CAR POLISHING 


nd your holiday 


ee 
ey . 
M451" 


It’s a glorious feeling—the day you start off on holiday. The 
engine purrs. The bodywork gleams. People on holiday will 


say “That’s a nice car.” 
bodywork really well. 


And it’s wise of you to polish up that 
Ill need protection from the weather 


these next few weeks. You’ve only got one decision to make. 


Which of today’s two most widely accepted, 


yet radically 


different, car polishing techniques will best prepare your car 
for its busiest weeks — and leave you to enjoy your laziest ? 
Here, to help you make that decision, are the facts of the case. 


A sound investment... 

You've capital tied up in your car. 
It’s a valuable investment. And a 
sound one .. . just so long as you 
look after it properly home or 
away. That is why it is so well 
worthwhile spending time on clean- 
ing and polishing your car, particu- 
larly just before your holiday—both 
to protect and preserve the body- 
work, and to give the car’s surface 
that sparkling beauty which is the 
outward sign of a well kept car in 
good condition. Whether you 
achieve this by means of a quick 
cleaner-polish or prefer the ionger- 
lasting extra degree of protection 
of solid wax is up to you. 


1. The longest- 

lasting polish 

If you are a per- = 

fectionist there are | gy | StIMONTS_ cours E= 
no two ways about = 

it. Simoniz wax is the polish for 
you. Only Simoniz can protect a 
car’s surface with that unmistak- 
able richly gleaming coat of hard 
wax which outlasts other forms of 
protection. The reason why a 
Simoniz finish lasts longest is its 
extra depth. The blend of hard 
waxes in the Simoniz formula gives 
the bodywork effective protection 
which * seals’ it against rain, rust, 
humid air, and the other causes of 
hidden corrosion. For months 
afterwards a quick wash-and-wipe 
is all that’s needed to bring up a 
superb * Exhibition model’ shine. 
At 5/- a large tin this makes 
* Simonizing * the most economical, 
as well as the best method of 
polishing a car. And, of course, 
there is Bodyglaze for those who 
want a ‘ self-polishing * liquid wax. 


fairly stated. 





' 2. The quickest 

quick-polish 

But some people 

are in a_ hurry. 

They want speed 
—dquick results. That is why they 
get so enthusiastic about a new 
quick polish. And — without a 
doubt—Bodysheen is the best of 
the new ‘combined operation’ 
polishes. It cleans and polishes in 
one go. Only when there’s hard 
grime and mud need you wash 
down first. Usually you just 
spread Bodysheen on. Then wipe 
off—that’s all. It’s marvellous 
what happens! The sleek glistening 
beauty—the shining brilliance o/ 
finish —surpasses that of any other 
quick polish. Bodysheen is the 
quickest quick-polish of all. 
Simoniz research and long ex- 
perience have combined modern 
scientific discoveries in a new way 
to produce a quick polish that 
cannot harm your car's finish. With 
Bodysheen there is no difficulty in 
re-spraying or re-touching the 
original finish. Bodysheen will not 
produce an ‘ oily rainbow’ 
appearance even after repeated 
applications. Bodysheen is the best 
and most protective quick polish 
yet available and it is backed by the 
Simoniz reputation. ASK YOUR 
GARAGE FOR BODYSHEEN. 
These, then, are the facts of the case, 
The ball is now in your 
court. Will you choose the finest and 
longest-lasting car polish in the world 
or the best of the quick cleaner-polishes 
on sale today ? Simoniz offer you both 
Each of them perfect in its own way. 
Each of them a sound approach to the 
problem of protecting that very valuable 


investment your car, 


Simoniz (England) Limited 








There's a 
B.0.A.6. airliner 
SoIng yOur Way... 


and look how often! 


Flights weekly To 


U.S.A & CANADA 23 
MIDDLE EAST... 34 
E. & 5. AFRICA 14 | AUSTRALIA... 6 
WEST AFRICA... =8 | FAR EAST 14 


These are only some of the international services operated by B.O.A.C.—at 


First Class and “low budget” Tourist Class fares. All flights by four-engined, 
fully-pressurized airliners. 


To Flights weekly 


PAKISTAN ... 15 
INDIA... 15 





Complimentary meals, No tips or extras 


NEW “MONARCH” STRATOCRUISER SERVICE 


From September, you can fly by luxury double-decked 
Stratocruiser from London to Cairo via Frankfurt. 


Rook where you see this sign or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 
BOAT -_ (VIC 2323), 75 Regent St., W.1 (MAY 6611) or offices in Glasgow, Manches- 
AGENT 


ter, Birmingham & Liverpool (see your Telephone Directory for details) 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH BY 
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How to keep your hair 


handsome all day 


It takes only 20 seconds a day 
to massage your hair with 
Vaseline’ Brand Hair 
Tonic, but what a world of 
difference! With Dry Scalp 
checked, your hair looks 
naturally healthy, stays 
well-groomed all day. 
Vaseline’ Hair Tonic costs 
only 2/6, or double the 
quantity at 3/9. 


eg Le 7 
Every morning, gently 


sakenign able, us. © 
pa hair? Hair that ms + nn a fe 
tes of asclin 
yur oO : 
— — Be ~ for 20 seconds at 
pe aagho today to plement o = a 
ir x 
poe Dry Scalp this scalp oils ad 
— nd simple way looks glossy, 5* 
sure a 


~ Vaseline HAIR TONIC | 


® * Vaseline’ is the registered trade mark of the Chesebr 


rops 








“SCOTCH. LIGUEURG 


ro ll emi ry 
t 
Fb a ae 


“a Se dane 


~ Edinburgh, rich im architecture and in 
the natural beauty of its setting, has 
been called the modern Athens. It has 
also many distinctive arts and crafts 
amongst which is the making of “Glayva 
a disunguished Scotch Liqueur which has 
made many friends far beyond its borders 


G layva 


' g 
y OTH LIQLE™, 


ae j 





BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS AND S&.A.A FE RONALD MORRISON & CO. LTD. EDINBURGH 
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The comfort of 
a cap with 
the ease of a beret 
Price 106 


Beretcap de-luxe 15 


Where to buy e 
Beretcap? 

Write to 

Kangol Ltd, 
Publicity Dept 

39 Fitzroy Square 
London W.1 


x ~ 
\\S< 
, “UN, 
ry tet. i > 
“ RN WER (t//| 
& <i? £ (Cs ’ | 
By Appdintment WA | oF, 
4) Chemists to the Chemists to the S a, 
late King George VI late Queen Mary 


é 


1/, 


_ («| 
Y Savory & Moore ‘ 
PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS 


PPADODOD 
DR. JENNER’S ABSORBENT 
LOZENGES FOR INDIGESTION | | 
First made 150 years ago, **Dr. Jenner's’ proved 
their worth when appetites were big and meals 
according. Today's generation has smaller meals 


but larger worries and still finds “Dr. Jenner's” 
uncommonly effective. 1/74 and 3/9. 


DENTURAL 


Denture ¢ leansing solution 


MEDILAX 
LAXATIVE PELLETS 
Ideally suited to the occasional 
needs of young and old. Com- 
fortably persuasive — 
and withagood effect ©" 
lasting several days. ua 


Stream-lined and ~~’ * } 


Dentures steeped in Dentural look, 
feel and are clean, for Dentural 
contains a special in- 

s gredient, which quickly 
Pe removes disfiguring 
tartar and other stains. 

Dentural is safe for all 

_. dentures, including 

et 5" plastics and is quickly 
Gr diluted. 21 and 2/11. 


silvered for easy ° 
taking. 1/6 and 3/7. \—. ee 
Obtainable only from Chemists, or direct (postage extra) from My 
H Savory & Moore, 143 Bond St., London, W.1 {4 
Zo — Chemists to the Royal Family since the reign of George Ml Ga—\ 


¥ 


Aye (-sS a a ax) 


“4 











The ‘Godiva’ Featherweight 


This new high-efficiency unit is available as 


a trailer unit (above) from which the com- 








plete pumping unit can be easily lifted by 
two men, 

Also available without trailer, and as a 
bonnetless unit with detachable wheeled 
axle and folding carrying handles. 

Pumping capacity 250 to 350 g.p.m. 


ENGINES LTO COVENTRY 











fork trucks 
need Nife 


BATTERIES OF STEEL 





Steel construction 
for long life 


Complete reliability 
Low maintenance costs 


'NIFE 
STEEL BATTERIES 


REDDITCH 


Made of steel — container and plates —a 
Nife battery has great mechanical strength 
The almost inert electrolyte is actually a 
steel preservative, so no deterioration, no 
self-discharge and no corrosion of termi- 
nals. In addition a Nife will withstand the 
heaviest rates of discharge. Maintenance 
costs are practically nil. Install a Nife— 
years and years of trouble-free service will 
repay you handsomely foryour investment 
(N.B.— Nife batteries are not yet available 
for private cars or domestic radio.) 





NIFE BATTERIES WORCESTERSHIRE 
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Men people look to—use 


—, BRYLCREEM 


BREATHE... — 
Appearance counts for men at the centre of things 
ENCOURAGE YOUR h outiie 
HAIR TO LIVE and appearance depends so much on smart, healthy 
hair. That’s why men that people look to prefer 
In keeping your hair and scalp healthy, . ‘ : 
3rylcreem’s surface film of oil acts as a Brylcreem, the perfect hairdressing. Brylcreem gives 


filter, which prevents micro-organisms 


from reaching down into the scalp. Massage the clean, smart look the lustrous, vital look that 
with Brylcreem also frees the mouths of the 


follicles along which the hair grows, thus keeps a man perfectly set for the day. With massage, 
facilitating the normal flow of sebum, the Brylcreem guards the health of hair and scalp, checks 


scalp’s natural oil. Asaresult, the hair is kept free , < 
from dandruff and dryness and the scalp has a dryness, relieves dandruff. Use Brylcreem and 


chance to breathe—vitally important to the 

growth of strong, healthy hair. Ask for Brylcreem, ensure a smart appearance all day, every day. 
the healthy hairdressing, in tubs 1.8, 2/6, 4/6 

and tubes 2 6—especially convenient for travelling. 


reds 195/89158 for smart, healthy hair 
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